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Now China Gets the Tools 

















WO CLO00 (NW VOIR SKY... 


_ When youslide into the wide front When you and your car are together again with 
seat . . . when the doors close the girl you’ve come so far to see... 
quietly to, beside you... Then 


When the motor comes alive under Whatever the weather may be outside, there’ll 
the hood and under your hands_ 2 
be no cloud in your sky! 


you sense through the wheel the beat of its 
pulse... ' . ° 


When the black road beckons and the power- When car production is resumed, from the 


drive from first to second to high presses you assembly lines of Nash Motors will come two 
back... great cars... the Nash Ambassador and the 


Nash ‘‘600”’. 
With these great cars Nash will set new stand- 





When the town rushes past into the night and 
the light poles gasp and you're floating free 


at last... ards of quality, new measures of value in the 
automotive industry . . . and we will build them 
in volume three times greater than our 1941 
peak! 


When the rain claws hard at the steel roof top 
and a lone wind howls its wild heart out and 
the windshield wipers tick with the pendulum 

swing of a grandfather’s clock . . . 








A New Radio Hit Show! Tune in ‘‘The Andrews Sisters’? and 
Guest Stars, Sundays 4:30 P. M., E.w.T. ¢ 3:30 P. M., c.w.T. 
2:30 P. M., M.w.T. ¢ 1:30 P.M., P.w.T. ¢ Blue Network 
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{ae ae ae » Penicillin-C.S.C. is now produced in such abundant quantities that it is — 


available to veterinarians for treating farm livestock and domestic pets— 
dogs and cats. Already it has saved the lives of man) valuable animals. 


The unprecedented speed with which Penicillin has been made available 
for all medical purposes was due to the co-operation of American manu- 
facturers who pooled their scientific and technical knowledge to produce 
this miracle drug by mass production methods. 


Commercial Solvents was one of these manufacturers . .. among the first 
to produce Penicillin successfully on a large scale. Today Commercial 
Solventsis one of the world’s largest producers of this lifesaving substance. 
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"Its still there !* 


He was almost afraid to look. Per- 
haps something had happened to it. 
Perhaps it was no longer the way he 
had pictured it so many times ... . the 
one solid fact he had clung to through 
all those months of war. 

But now he knows it’s still there. 
More beautiful even than he remem- 
bered. Just a few more minutes and 
he'll be getting off the train . . . meeting 
Mom and Dad .. . driving back along 
the familiar road . . . coming home. 


To millions of American service 
men, “home” is the most moving word 
in the language. It means more than a 
house, or clean sheets on the bed, or 
good cooking. 


It’s all tied up with love and laughter 
and tenderness —with little family 
jokes — with comfort after sorrow — 
with just about everything that makes 
life worth living. 


@ 


The discharged veteran wears this emblem. 


Remember his service and honor him. 


_ That feeling of theirs places a sober 
responsibility on us who have never 
left home. There can be no quitting on 
our part. No slacking off until the evil 
thing that threatens our homes has 
been wholly vanquished. We can’t let 
those boys down. 


The day of their final home-coming 
is brought nearer, made surer, by every 


- added War Bond that we buy and keep. 


CONTRIBUTED TO THE WAR EFFORT BY CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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The Burroughs technical staff and the Bur- 
sober roughs mechanical service organization are | 
never working constantly with users—helping 
ng on them get fullest use from the business 
e evil machines they now have... helping them | 
s has adapt these machines to new conditions... | 
n't let helping them keep their Burroughs equip- 

ment at top operating performance. For help | 
ming 


- in meeting your problems, telephone your 
every local Burroughs office, or write Burroughs 
keep. Bu oughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32. 


LINOIS 
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IN MACHINES « IN COUNSEL ¢ IN SERVICE 


FIGURING .CCCUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES e NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE e BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 





“Foreign Trade can contribute One out 
of every Ten Post-War Jobs”... 


GEORGE W. MASON, President 
Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 


‘*We must plan our peacetime undertakings large enough 
to maintain something equivalent to war-created levels of 
production and employment. This calls, among other need- 
ful steps, for an expanded volume of foreign trade. 


‘*Prewar export and import levels no longer suffice as 
goals, but merely as yardsticks to guide our future planning. 
They point unmistakably to world commerce as an impor- 
tant stabilizer of domestic employment and income. 


‘‘The pattern of prewar years shows that America’s 
foreign trade can mean work and increasing opportunity for 
one out of every ten of our employable people after the war. 
For, in those peacetime years, our export and import busi- 
ness accounted for about 10 per cent of the national income. 


‘*After the war, this foreign trade can‘mean jobs for five 
to six million Americans. 


. “Of course, all industries do not conform to the exact 

figure of 10% of income from foreign trade. Automobile 
exports, for example, are normally 14 per cent; whereas, 
exports of refrigerators have in the past averaged 7 per cent. 


We expect great increases in the exports of both industries 
in post-war years. 


‘*All along the line, American business can and must 


look forward to greatly expanding world commerce in the 
years to come. It offers one important means by which this 
nation can achieve a richer, fuller life for all its people.’’ 


HOW A STRONG AMERICAN MERCHANT 
MARINE CREATES JOBS: 


To secure that fair 


share of foreign trade 


which we must have to 

provide post-war jobs, 

America needsa strong, 

Fa 6S ener ok active merchant fleet, 

operating on a basis of friendly equality in the competition 
for world markets. 


American ships, manned by American seamen and 
efficiently operated by private companies under the War 
Shipping Administration, are doing a colossal wartime 
job. How can this fine fleet and these trained seamen add 
to our peacetime assurance of jobs for all? 


First, they can assure prompt delivery at fair rates of 
American products abroad . . . thus giving stability to the 
millions of jobs dependent on foreign trade. 


Second, enterprising American shipping companies can 
help to open up and expand new markets abroad . . . can 
stimulate the healthy world commerce which will mean so 
much for lasting peace. 


And to do their part, the American shipping com- 
panies need just one thing: the continued support of the 
American people, as ex- . 
pressed in the wise and 
far-seeing Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. The ¥ 
policies of this Act, firmly 
carried out, will do much > 
to assure our prosperity. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY — Experienced Seamen 


Licensed officers and men with certificates as AB’s, firemen—oilers— 
watertenders are vitally needed to man the ships that speed supplies 
to our war fronts. Rapid upgrading, big post-war future. If you have 
ever had sea training, act now for your country . 


WIRE TODAY —VU. S. Merchant Marine, Washington, D. C. 





United States Lines 


THE STEAMSHIP ORGANIZATION WHICH HAS CARRIED THE 
AMERICAN FLAG ON THE NORTH ATLANTIC SINCE 1872 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Only 180 days to Christmas dinner 


The turkey you'll carve next Christmas 
day is a scraggly, awkward 4-ounce 
poult about now. In the next 180 days 
he’ll grow to a plump, 18-pound beauty 
— if all goes well. 

It’s partly our business to see that 
all does go well. There are plenty of 
risks in turkey raising. Many a young 


turk doesn’t live to reach market. And 


_ turkey troubles are often nutritional. 


So National Dairy research de- 
veloped a special protective feed for 
turkeys. It’s a scientifically blended 
emulsion of buttermilk, cheese whey, 
and vitamins — which helps put an end 
to most nutritional worries on up-to- 
date turkey farms. 


This highly nutritious feed grew out 
of constant effort to make milk by- 
products more useful. It was perfected 
in National -Dairy Laboratories and 
proved on a National Dairy experi- 
mental farm. Many million pounds are 
fed on turkey farms today. Similar 
feeds for hogs, calves and chickens em- 
ploy other millions of pounds of milk 
by-products, once wasted, but now con- 
tributing tons of food to America’s 
supplies. . 

National Dairy research is broad. 
It touches every field of dairy prod- 
ucts — and discovers new ones — work- 
ing always to win from milk, nature’s 
most nearly perfect food, the greatest 


possible benefit for you and your 
family. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food . . . as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a@ source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 


© € 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
_ AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 














WHODUNIT? 


SP 


Every mystery-story reader will 
recognize these clues—the cigarette 
stub, torn scrap of paper, broken 
cuff-link, finger-prints on a glass. 
At least one of them is almost always 
in evidence at the scene of the crime. 

Grime and soil are just as con- 
spicuous in these modern times when 
cleanliness is the rule in home, busi- 
ness and industry. And the average 
American cleans with all the deter- 
‘mination of a detective on the trail 
of a criminal. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION = wyanoortte, MICHIGAN e 


Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and the Home ¢ Alkalies © Chlorine © Drygice 
Calcium Carbonate * Calcium Chloride ¢ Other Basic and Intermediate Organic and Inorganic Chemtt 


The villain doesn’t stand a chance 
in fiction. And in real life neither 
does grime nor soil —thanks to 
Wyandotte Cleaners. These special- 
ized products can always be de- 
pended on for quick, thorough and 
safe performance. 

They are doing particularly heavy 
duty in war plants — where, in ad- 
dition to the regular maintenance 
cleaning, practically every article 
and operation requires some sort of 
cleaning. In homeés, office buildings, 





- 


factories and schools . . . in laun- 
dries, dairies, bottling works and 
restaurants ... Wyandotte Products 
are busily at work assuring the 
American public of cleanliness and 
sanitation. 





andotte 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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ITS GLASS. in thick oft Wank. 


tal helos keep B25 warm and gue” 


30-40-50 degrees and more below 
zero! That’s how cold it is up where 
the B-29’s fly. And our boys who fly 
them must be given every protection 
that science gan devise to guard 
men against those paralyzing tem- 
peratures, to keep them as warm and 
comfortable as possible on _ their 
hazardous missions. 

One of the most important means of 
getting such protection is the use of 


Fiberglas* Aircraft Insulation in the. 


compartments and cabins. It helps 
keep heat in—cold out. 

Fiberglas insulation, for aircraft of 
all types, is made of fine fibers of 
glass, bonded together into a flexible 
blanket form. It is so light that 20 
square feet, one inch thick, weigh less 
than a pound! And this feature is 
carried through in service because the 
fibers, being glass, do not gain weight 
by moisture absorption, even under 


conditions of extreme humidity. Fiber- 
glas is noncombustible, too. 

This combination of properties, 
found only in Fiberglas, has given 
designers the weightsaving, firesafe 
material they needed in_ aircraft, 
where every ounce is of vital im- 
portance. 

Furthermore, these soft blankets of 
Fiberglas provide highly efficient 
acoustical insulation. The nerve-shat- 
tering high-pitched vibration noises 
and the monotonous drumming 


roar from the motors are damp- Wer 


ee 


ened and absorbed. 
The Fiberglas fibers them- 


Photo of Boeing B-29 
Superfortress courtesy 
Boeing Aircraft Co. 





selves are inorganic, noncombustible, 
chemically stable, resistant to corro- 
sive vapors and most acids, and offer 
no sustenance to vermin. 

Fiberglas in this and other forms is 
being used in the production of count- 
less military and essential civilian 
products. Perhaps your products, or 
those which you are planning, can be 
made better with Fiberglas. Now is the 
time to get complete information. 
Write: Owens-Corning Fiberglas Cor- 

poration, 1802 Nicholas Build- 
ing, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


In Canada, Fiberglas Canada Led., 
Oshawa, Ontario. 


FIBERGLAS © 


*T, M. Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 
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This engine went berserk when 
its piston rod broke. The result 
was a badly smashed cylinder 
head and plant production 
came to a halt. Disassembled in- 
spections tend to prevent costly 
accidents such as this . . . and 
inspections are more important 
today than ever before with en- 
gines, boilers, and generators 
dog-tired from long years of war 
production. 


There are tough months ahead 
—with Japan still to be beaten. 
Your own power equipment still 
has a big job to do, and much of 
it may be irreplaceable until well 
into peacetime. Safeguard it by 
using the protective features of 
Hartford Steam Boiler insurance. 











“H’m—that head’s done for” 


Hartford Steam Boiler engi- 
neering is backed by 79 years of 
specializing in this one highly 
technical line. The Company has, 
by far, the country’s largest field 
staff devoting full time to power 
equipment protection—helping 
to forestall accidents by detect- 
ing the conditions that would 
cause trouble. Field men can be 
reached quickly inanemergency. 


Your agent or broker can tell 
you more about how Hartford 
Steam Boiler facilities can serve 
your company .. . and why the 
Company is first choice, by a 
wide margin, 
among those who 
purchase Engi- 
neeringInsurance. *“ 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Covers: Bellers © Pressure Vessels Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines © Turbines « Electrical Equipment 











Sees ee NEWSWEEK 
LETTERS 


Point of Information 

In your May 21 issue (National Affairs ) 
the statement that the War Department’s 
point plan was “. . . devised after polling 
the whole enlisted personnel” is a far cry 
from the truth. 
- I, as well as hundreds I have talked to, 











- have one ambition: To talk to someone who 


was interviewed on point value. Just one. 
Cri. GENE MASTERSON 


c/o Postmaster 
New York City 


NEwswEkEk meant that all services had 
been polled, and that a mathematical means 
had been used which would make the 
chances of any one individual equal to the 
chances of any other individual in that 


service. 


@ Your pictorial representation of the Army 
point system is not completely accurate in 
that: 
1—Points are not given for actual combat, 
i.e., a rear-echelon soldier can receive a 
battle star (only means of obtaining points 
for combat) the same as a man on the front 
line. * 

2—Points for wounds are included in 
points for decorations and are not a separate 
credit. The Purple Heart is the means where- 
by a soldier receives points. - 

Crt. Roserts E. Exrcorr Jr. 
St. Valery, France 


NewsweEeEK realizes that “actual combat” 
means “up there” to the veteran Army man; 
but according to official Army designation it 
refers to actual presence in a combat area. 


The Lord’s Work ae 


It must have been a particularly foolish 
“Melbourne .newsman” who. shouted down 
Periscope on June 18 that Australians would 
want it “both bloody ways” with regard to 
being the largest island and the smallest 
continent. 

It is not a matter of what Australians 
want. God and the geographers have at- 
tended to the matter for better or for worse, 
and Australia just is the largest island and 
the smallest continent,* irrespective of who 
likes it and who does not. 


Gavin S. Casey, 

= Director 

Australian News & Information Bureau 
New York City 


Por 


“Texas” Liberators 


In the May 21 issue of NEwsweex there 
is a picture of Major General McAuliffe of 
the 108rd_ Division and several famous 
French diplomats. Following is the caption 
of the picture: “Maj. Gen. Anthony McAv- 


-liffe liberates ex-Premier Daladier, Generals 


Weygand and Gamelin, and _ ex-Premier 
Reynaud in Austria.” 
We the members of Company E, 142nd 
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If your truck is a 


‘CHEVROLET 


— SERVICE 


Saveten WHERE 


you want it 


The service you get from your 
Chevrolet truck—built-in, long-lived 
service so outstanding that it has 
made Chevrolet the world's largest- 
selling truck—is backed up by an 
equally outstanding nationwide field 
organization to provide service for 
your truck. Actually, Chevrolet's 
service organization is nationwide— 
with thousands of dealer service 
stations, plus other thousands of 
garages and shops to which author- 
ized Chevrolet parts are made 
available. Service facilities are al- 
ways close at hand. 


Service WHEN 


you want it 


Chevrolet's thousands of dealers are 
pledged to help keep the nation's 
motor transportation units rolling— 
and Chevrolet's unmatched parts 
distribution system makes it possible 
for them to provide you with the 
service you want whenever needed. 
The vast network of Chevrolet serv- 
ice stations, and the factory's great 
national service and parts depart- 
ments, are working hand in hand to 
achieve the same end ... the right 
part at the right place at the right 
time, to preserve the vital motor 
transportation of America. 






CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS « HELP SPEED THE VICTORY 
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It all comes out in the wash 


Koroseal is a typical example of B. F. Goodrich development 


ns wall coverings, shower 
\. curtains, tablecloths, upholstery 
clean will be easy, when they're 
coated with Koroseal as they soon may 
be. 

The Koroseal wall in the photo- 
graph was daubed with nearly every- 
thing we could think of that might 
ever get on a home wall. They all 
wash off easily, quickly. You'll be 
able to choose wall coverings of any 
color or pattern protected by a thin 
transparent film of CKoroseal that 


won't wear off, need not be renewed 
Koroseal—Reg. T. M. 


or painted. And a quick wash is all 
your wall will need, to be as fresh 
and new as the day it was put on. 
Koroseal is the new flexible ma- 
terial, developed by B.F. Goodrich, 
that is waterproof and resistant to 
grease, alcohol, acids, and years of sun 
and air. Since it does not absorb water, 
you'll be able to put Koroseal um- 
brellas, raincoats, bathing suits away 
wet, with no fear of sticking or rot. 
Porch furniture with Koroseal uphol- 
stery can be left out in the rain. 
Koroseal luggage will be prac- 
tically sielloantt: une soles and heels 


will outwear the finest leather. Koro- 
seal baby pants will be soft and com- 
fortable, and easily washed. In industry 
Koroseal will make better acid tanks, 
corrosion-proof paints, and many other 
things that will last longer than any 
previous material. 

When its still-vital war job is done, 
Koroseal will be in the stores in scores 
of new articles to make life more con- 
venient. The B.F. Goodrich Company, 
Koroseal Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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Infantry, of the famous 36th (Texas) Di- 
vision, object strenuously to that statement. 
It was us, and not the commanding general 
of the 108rd Division, that liberated those 

ple from the castle in which they were 
held by the Nazis—and the liberation was 
effected only after an attack on the castle. 


Tue OFFICERS AND MEN 

Company E, 142nd Infantry 
c/o Postmaster 
New York City 


The officers and men’ of Company E are 
correct. The credit for liberating the French- 
men belongs ‘to the 36th Division. News- 
WEEK was misled by an erroneous caption 
on the original Associated Press photograph. 
Forgive, But Never Forget 

The following is an excerpt from an 
American soldier’s letter. 

The utter collapse of the German Army 
was an amazing thing to behold. Now it is 
over. Now, the little people will come into 
their own again; the starved. political pris- 
oners and the displaced slave labor will, with 
our help, become men and women again. It 
is a solemn and fearful thing. I have seen 
the emaciated living-dead of Dachau fight- 
ing in the mud for a cigarette butt or a 
cracker thrown from a passing truck, with 
terrible grins on their faces. It is a haunting 
sight and should be told in the States be- 
cause, since we are taught forgiveness we 
must forgive, but we must never forget: 

Men _ and little children should grin be- 
cause of the love and happiness in their 
hearts, and not because they are so starved 
they cannot draw their lips down over their 
teeth! I do not wish to torture you with the 
bestiality of the German people whose great- 
est sin is their utter complacency in the face 
of the heart-rending misery. God alone is 
great enough to punish adequately. We can 
hardly hope to be His instrument. The task is 
too great. We can only’ try and rebuild the 
shattered humanity, the physical and moral 
wrecks left in the wake of the former super- 
men. Thank ‘God that this time the German 
cannot blame his defeat on internal causes. 
We defeated the army in the field on his 
own ground. 


SoLpIER’s NAME WITHHELD 


c/o Postmaster 
New York City 


Not All Sweetness 

How can we get the real truth on this 
sugar problem (Periscope, May 7)? 

One government department says, “can 
all you can,’ and another government de- 
partment says, “your sugar ration is cut an- 


other 25 ber cent.’ 
Back in 1940 we were told that the gov- 
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BEFORE "FUN OU-TUS" 


DOES THIS TO YOU... 





Get your FREE COPY of the New Booklet 
That Makes Filing Quick...Easy... Accurate! 


Dedicated toSecretaries and File Clerksin Dis- 
tress, this authoritative easy-to-follow book- 
let is entitled ‘‘Find-i-tis*, Its Causes and 
Cure.’’ It makes clear the basic principles of 
successful filing, and is a guaranteed time- 
and-temper saver, regardless of the filing 
equipment now in your office. You’ll say it’s 
worth its weight in gold—yet it comes to you absolutely without 
cost or obligation. Ask your G/W Dealer, or write today — on your 
company letterhead, please—to The Globe-Wernicke Co., Norwood 
12, Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘“Headquarters for Modern Office Engineering.” 








Safeguard System and 
Globe-Wernicke Wood 
Files are perfect partners 


BUY THAT WAR BOND NOW! 
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Visible Record Systems 
Office Furniture 


Bookcases 
FILING EQUIPMENT AND SYSTEMS Stationers’ § 
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THE J 


EVERY PILOT who wings 
his Liberator or Fortress over 
Germany or Japan knows 
. what the joker in Air Power 
is. 

Every ground crewman 
whose job is to keep a Mus- 
tang, Thunderbolt, or Cor- 
wan sair in hair-trigger fighting 

. trim knows what it is. 

i 6s: Every aircraft engineer 
who ever saw the inside of a 
~ wind tunnel knows what it is. 








Do you know thejokerin AirPower? 


It’s very important that you should. For, partly because 
America forgot it during the prewar years, we came terribly 
close to losing this war right at the start. 

But now we are winning the war, largely because a 
few far-sighted men knew what the joker in Air 
Power was. 


So simple—so easy to forget 


The joker in Air Power is TIME— the heart-breaking 
months and years it takes to design, to build, and to 
perfect a plane to the point where it becomes an 
efficient, service-tested battle plane, ready for action. 

















For example, America’s first four-engine, long- 
range bomber was born back in 1934. . . | 
Bat when war was declared, some 7 years later, this bomber 
was not even then ready to go into action as the potent fight- 
ing weapon it is today. 


OKER IN AIR POWER 


True, the first model was flown in the summer of 
1935. The aircraft engineers knew then that the basic 
design was good. 

But between the first “prototype” and the current 
model, there have been more than 4000 changes, involving 
over 4 million engineering hours. 

Even by working with desperate speed, it has taken 
years tosmooth out the “bugs” — to give our Air Forces 
this heavy long-range bomber, so urgently needed, in 


its most efficient form. 





There aren’t many short cuts 


‘When the war clouds grew blacker over Europe, 
the U. S. Army Air Forces came to Consolidated 
Vultee with the request for still another four-engine 
heavy bomber. 

Shortly afterward—in 1989—the B-24 Liberator 
was born. 


But, even with Consolidated Vultee’s long experi- 
ence in building mammoth sea planes, it took over 3 
years, over 1 million engineering hours, and more than 5 mil- 
lion hours to tool up the plants, before the Liberator was 
ready to go into action as one of America’s most dev- 
astating, heavy bombardment weapons. 


Similarly, it took 5 years to develop one of this 
war’s foremost. fighter planes from drawing board to 
final test flight and mass production. 

_ And one of th:: country’s greatest aircraft engines 
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has taken 11 years to develop—and ever since the 
war started, it’s been undergoing change after change 
to increase its horsepower still more. 





America 1941—a second-rate power 


Many other examples could be cited. But there is no need 
to labor the point. 


The truth of the matter is that America was caught napping. 
The nation which invented the airplane was woefully 
unprepared to defend itself against Axis air power. 
We had become a second-rate power in the air. 


And the Axis knew it. They knew that under nor- 
mal conditions, it takes from 3 to 7 years for a plane 
to progress from drawing board to combat duty. 
What they overlooked was the undreamed-of capacity of the 


American people, and the American aircraft industry, to do 
the impossible. 


Starting almost from scratch, we have been able to 
design, build, and deliver war planes by the tens of 
thousands—an air armada overwhelming in its might 
and superiority, as of today. But remember, the 
elapsed time has been five years! 


“Hot” today—obsolete tomorrow 


But in aerial warfare, the nation that depends on mere 
quantity and present-day superiority of its planes cannot win. 
That-is one reason why Germany lost the Battle of 
Britain in 1940. 








CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


San Diego, Calif. Tueson, Ariz. 


Fairfield, Calif. 


Nashville, Tenn. Dearborn, Mich. 
Vultee Field, Calif. Fort Worth, Texas _Lovisville, Ky. 
New Orleans, La. Wayne, Mich. 


Progress in aeronautics is now so rapid that today’s 
“hottest” combat plane is virtually obsolete tomor- 
row. Its quality must constantly be improved—to 
keep it superior to the enemy’s ever-improving planes. 

And it must be replaced, with all possible speed, by 
new planes now on our drafting boards, in our wind 
tunnels, or undergoing their test flights. 

These are facts which an alert America should not, must not, 
forget. 


Another fact to keep in mind 
If we are attacked again, there will probably be no 
warning whatever—no time to prepare. 


There will be no other nation to hold off the enemy, 
as Britain did this time, while we frantically build up 
our power in the air. 

And the attack will most certainly be made with 
new and even more terrible airborne weapons. 

We must be ready, and — to protect ourselves from such 
attack. 


Air Supremacy sline cannot win a war, and may 


" not in itself prevent another war. But as long as we main- 


tain our strength in the air, no aggressor nation in its right 
mind will dare think of attacking us. 


Air Power is Peace Power 


The backbone of Air Supremacy is a strong, inde- 
pendent competitive aircraft industry, constantly 
working in research, in the improvement of produc- 
tion technique, and in the development of still finer 
planes. 


But we must understand that Air Power is a combination of 
all these things: a postwar Air Force, commercial air 
transport, a strong supporting aircraft industry with 
permanent facilities to meet any emergency, wide- 
spread personal flying, and a national air-minded way 
of thinking. 


When we understand this, we begin to realize that Air Power 
can be one of America’s soundest investments in the interests 
of a lasting peace... 





LET’S KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
IN THE AIR! 











Miami, Fla. 
Allentown, Pa. Member, Aircroft 
Elizabeth City, N.C. War Production Council 
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CONVAR MODEL 37 UBERATOR UBERATOR EXPRESS 
Pan Americua Ciipper 4-engine comber transport 


CORONADO 
patrol somber 


PRIVATEER CATALINA VALIANT 
search plane patrol bomber basic trainer aaa Ba Jeep” 





OW A DISSTONEER SOLVED THE 
CASE OF THE 
TRANSFORMER COILS 


Wide World 


Sugar cane price Ht for the mill in Cuba 


ernment required extra sugar to make alco- 

hol for preserving powder in transit (at that 

time some enterprising party found that 

Puerto Rico had 800,000 gallons of molasses 

it would be glad to sell; we said: “No ships 
to carry” ) 

Now with one war over, we are to be 
squeezed still more. Why? 

It looks to me like an underground play 
to get more for Cuban sugar. Cuba has 
wanted more for a long time, even though 
every year it has to throw away large 
quantities because we limited imports to 
help the sugar-beet people. 


C. H. Apams 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Collars and Cuffs Dept. 

The writer who deplored collarless pa- 
jamas in your June 25 issue (Letters) might 
better pass the time offering thanks to our 
well-clad soldiers for still having his head on 
his shoulders, let alone collars on his pa- 
jamas! 


ite L. Rice 
New York City 


@ The letter about pajamas impels me to 
comment on the bureaucratic confusion in 
the attempt to control men’s clothes. The 
potential salvage from discontinuing trouser 
cuffs was wasted many times over in non- 
functional trimmings on uniforms but the 
denial of extra trousers with a suit has 
proved profoundly silly. 

I bought two suits with only one pair of 
trousers for each. The perfectly serviceable 

coats and vests have long since 
carded; they are not even likely to be of 
value for European refugees. 

“ Joun G. Curtis 


UBPAT. OFR 


Worcester, Mass. 
You may have no need for band knives of the character recommended, but no matter 


what you manufacture, you most likely use files, a be interested in knowing about @ The writer registers a timely complaint re 
DISSTON BITE-RITE FILES | A.sresty improved wpe, with distinc- collars from pajamas. 


tive —— of i pees poate file Bureaucrats are not able to put forth 
Ee yee ona auaiaieie for py sound reasons for not permitting the tide 
and smoother cutting. You can count to turn and start employment in our cot- 

on them for long, dependable service. Disston Bite-Rite Files are supplied in all standard -- tonmills. Perhaps the average reader. does 


cuts, shapes and sizes—and for all materials. Write for full parti not realize that the CCC [Commodity Credit 


| Corp.] is holding approximately 8,000,000 
ee Be 
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When our armies began the final push into Germany, 
nothing could stop them — not even blown-up bridges. 
















aU 
For the Engineers were ready — with the now famous 
Bailey Bridge Sections. 
These light but tough pieces of “overgrown Erector 
sets” were moved up, by truck and by night. At a signal, 


Army Engineers assembled them by hand, slipped bolts NOD FORE Sees 
into ready holes. In crossing streams and small rivers BUY MORE BONDS 


no supports were needed—the bridges were simply 

edged out from shore on rollers when assembled. For 
the Rhine crossing, Bailey Bridge Sections were strad- 
dled over pontons or demolished bridge.piers. 

How could such light structures — such stress? 
This metal was a Nickel Alloy Steel... extra strong... 
easy to weld into sturdy sections . . . because it con- 
tained Nickel. : 














ace Hii of this high-strength Nickel Alloy 
NICKEL Steel—improved resistance to corrosion—makes it suit- 
able for oil tanks on trucks or buried underground. 
The tanks last longer because this metal resists the cor- - 
rosive attack of fuel oil. In this and countless other 
ways, Nickel is your “unseen friend,” as much a part 
of your everyday life as the thermostat of your heating 
system or the springs on your oven door. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. New York 5, N.Y. 


International Nickel — miners, smelters and refiners of Nickel and the Platinum met- 
als ...the producers of INCO Nickel Alloys, including MONEL and INCONEL, | 
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* One of many important industrial applications for HYCAR 


Hycar Parts by Obio Rubber Co. 


HYCAR TUBING IN AUTOMATIC PILOT 
HELPS CURTISS COMMANDO OVER THE thumys 


ESIGN engineers at Jack & Heintz 

wanted to get away from the use of 
copper -for a drain tube in their famous 
automatic pilot. With the right resilient 
material they could avoid the use of fit- 
tings which require more manpower for 
both manufacture and assembly of the 
complicated units. But the hydraulic 
fluid used, an asphaltic base oil, caused 
natural rubber to disintegrate, and most 
synthetic rubbers to swell out of shape 
quickly. Any failure of the tubing in the 
automatic pilot could easily cause the 
loss of a plane like the huge Curtiss Com- 
mando that is hauling men and impor- 
tant supplies to every corner of the world. 


Then Hycar was tested and proved 
that its superb oil resistance provided 
the answer—no deterioration, minimum 
swelling or shrinkage. Its excellent per- 
manent set characteristics did away with 
the need for clamps to hold the tubing 
in place. Hycar’s ability to remain prac- 
tically unchanged over a wide range of 
temperatures—from 70 degrees below 
zero to 185 above, meant further that 
the tubing would be failure proof under 
all conditions. Today, two small sections 
of tubing made from Hycar go into every 


Jack & Heintz automatic pilot to help 
our fliers get there and back safely. 
Other important properties of Hycar 
synthetic rubbers are shown in the 
box below. These properties may be 
had in selected combinations to meet 
known service conditions. Ask for parts 
made of Hycar. Test them in your own 
applications—difficult or routine. Learn 
for yourself that it’s wise to use Hycar 
for long-time dependable performance. 
Hycar Chemical Company, Akron 8, Obio. 








CHECK THESE SUPERIOR 
FEATURES OF HYCAR 
2 any heat; ute 300" F het al . 


3. ABRASION RESISTANCE—50% greater than 
acturalrubber. 


4. MINIMUM COLD FLOW—eves ot elevated 
temperatures, 

5 LOW pee FLEXIBILITY —-dewe fo 

yet fail than 

5% to 25% lighter 

7.A08. RESIST. resisant to 
checkiag or cracking from 

8. HARDNESS RANGE—compovads con be varied 


from extremely seft to bene bard. 

9. NON-ADHERENT TO will 
tot echrate mete rvs ' = 
iy anda 
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ee 
represents a frozeneconomy of $800,000,000. 
I have just been trying to buy cotton un- 
dershirts. The salesman smiled—and sold me 
fancy rayon ones:at $2 each. 
B.D. tatoos 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Seniority for Veterans 

I have just finished reading your article, 
“An Old Riddle Crops Up Again—How to 
Find Jobs for Veterans” (NEWSWEEK, May 
21), and I was very pleased to learn of the 
work the Veterans of Foreign Wars and the 
American Legion are doing to establish seni- 
ority for returning veterans. In my humble 
opinion, the establishment of seniority rights 
for veterans is the least thing the people 
could do. 

It is true enough that if such legislation is 


. passed, many so-called “home-front soldiers” 


would be replaced by veterans who have 
never worked. However, this is only fair 
since no veteran would have ever objected 
to trading his: sriow-covered foxhole for a 
factory job and a warm home. Some of the 
homes may have been crowded shacks and 
almost untenantable, but they were never 
as untenantable as a chateau under artillery 
fire or a slit trench riddled with bullets from 
an ME-109. The materials of war played a 
major part in the final victory, but the de- 
fense workers weren't drafted to work; they 
were attracted by the high wages, and a few 
for patriotic reasons; 
Capt. H. A. Crovucn Jr. 
c/o Postmaster 
New York City 


_ Rights for Merchant 1 Marines 


I'm compelled to call your attention to the 
inequity our merchant marine is receiving 
by being utterly left out of the GI Bill of 
Rights. Like many others, I have sacri- 
ficed my education to participate in this 
war and can see no reason why I and 
other merchant seamen cannot receive the 
benefits of this bill. 

Surely we aren’t deprived of the GI Bill 
of Rights because of not being active in any 
campaign! The contrabands of war have 
been delivered, and will continue to be, by 
the United States Merchant Marine. The 
United. States Merchant Marine has lost a 
greater percentage of men per thousand 
than any branch of service. Is this loss of 
manpower to be.taken apathetically? 

Jose A. MORALES 


c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco, Calif. 


LARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


Sythe Rebbe 








“I know what I'll buy first as 


High on the postwar purchasing list of most Cadil- 
lac owners is another Cadillac car. 


No other motor car in America—according to the 
findings of a nation-wide survey—has such a firm 
hold on the loyalty of its owners. 


Three million motorists were recently asked to 
express an opinion as to what make they expected 
their next car to be. And those who own Cadillacs 
led the owners of all makes in saying they intended 
to “repeat” on their present cars. This, of course, 
is but logical. Wartime driving has made it clearer 


than ever that Cadillac quality stands alone. Cadil- 
lac’s beauty and comfort and safety have always 
been factors which the buyer could see and appraise 
—but only extended usage can reveal the full value 
of Cadillac craftsmanship. The years and the miles 
are unusually kind to a Cadillac. 


In the future, as in the past, Cadillac cars will be 
built in the Cadillac tradition—where craftsman- 
ship is a creed, and accuracy a law. There will 
be but a single Cadillac standard—and that the 
“Standard of the World.” 


Every Sunday Afternoon ... GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR-NBC Network 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


itt GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 























Sust Say Where / 


HE Airlines which criss-cross this nation with the 

world’s greatest aerial network have no notion that 
their job is near completion. Further, they plan a service 
to the individual traveler and shipper which will make 
yesterday’s air transportation seem primitive. Transport 
planes now a-building are actually years ahead in their 
appointments for passenger convenience and comfort, 
in cargo capacity, and in speed and range. 
Meanwhile, with their great fleet of planes getting back to 
something near pre-war strength, the Airlines are serving 
more and more people, carrying more cargo. They could 
not begin to carry all who want merely to “go places.” 
But there és more opportunity than before, in regularly 
scheduled flights, for urgent travel, urgent cargo. 


The harder we work today at the business of war—in 
field and factory, office and home—the sooner anybody 
anywhere may walk up to an airlines ticket counter, “‘say 
where,” and be off on travels so far reaching, so fleet, so 
effortless —and so economical too — that we'll feel our- 
selves, as indeed we shall be, citizens of a new world! 


When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel 
early if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery 
by dispatching shipments as soon as they're ready. Ait Transport 
Assn., 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


» w» wh» 


This advertisement is sponsored by the nation’s airlines 
and leading manufacturers in the aviation industry 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


CEADING THE WORLD (IN AER FRANSPORT 
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The Cover—Eight years ago Ja- 
pan opened the war in Asia with 
an attack west of Peiping. Now | 
China’s hopes are brighter than 
at any time during the war. New 
supp. (Th comming over the 
pa Chinese Wacs 
are Operating a walkie-talkie, ) ) 
in retreat in 
China: ga American warships 
pose a new naval threat to Japan 
north of the main islands. ( 
Fighting Fronts) (Guillumette ) 
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For Your 
Information... 


earing six battle stars, Correspond- 
ent Al Newman is home from the 
European theater. In addition to an 
eleven-month stint in the Mediterranean 
(Sicily, Algiers, and Salerno), Newman 
owed the American First Army from 
maha Beach to the Elbe and is convinced 
hat this same First is not only the it 
y in this war, but the finest in an 
n history. He also saw action wi 
British Second, in their famous sage 
rrossing of the Rhine, the American 
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Battle Report 


Ninth, as they won the dash for the 
Rhine, and the American Third, right aft- 
er the great break-through in Normandy. 


‘Newman is eager to correct sev- 
eral misconceptions which you may have 
concerning the European war. One of the 
most popular is that the jeep will make 
a “nice little postwar car.” Listen to New- 
man. “After the war, I never want to see 
another jeep. As far as I'm concerned, 
they're caoeeacaa i of torture. I must say 
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they’re grand for their job. They'll go any- 
where and do anything short of memo- 
rizing Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. How- 
ever, when it comes to a jeep for post- 
war travel—I'd rather die than say yes. 


Another popular error is the be. 
lief that the Third Army made the break- 
through in Normandy. According to New- 
man, “that was entirely a First Army job. 
The Third did a grand job of exploiting 
it, but infantry and armor of the First 
Army really made the hole and fanned 
out through it before the Third burst 
loose and rolled.” 





Just one more. Al doesn’t think 
for a minute that the correspondents up 
front—as opposed to_those: attached to 
rear echelons—consider their job a glam- 
orous one. They don’t. Newman says: 
“It’s disagreeable, frightening, sadden- 
ing, hateful, uncomfortable, and, at times, 
dangerous. I note that the casualty figures 
out this morning (June 26) number cor- 
respondents at 4%per cent for the Euro- 
pean campaign. This is figured on the 
basis of 1,000. In the First Army alone, 
figuring on 40 correspondents—average 
strength—four were killed. That’s 10 per 
cent right there, and numerous others 
were wounded.” 


In retrospect, Al has his personal 
observations as to military “favorites.” 
They run something like this: Best Army 
group commander, Gen. Omar Bradley; 
best Army commander, Gen. Courtney 
Hodges; best corps commander, Lt. Gen. 
Joe Collins of the Seventh Corps; best in- 
fantry division commander, Maj. Gen. 
Terry Allen of the 104th Division; great- 
est infantry division, the First; greatest 
armored divisions, the Second, Third, 
Fourth—all about even; greatest co 
the Seventh which landed on “Utah, 
took Cherbourg, made the break-through, 
was first to pierce the Siegfried Line, and 
first to enter Germany, among other nota- 
ble accomplishments. 


We might add that Al Newman 
is notoriously loyal to his NEWSWEEK as- 
sociates as well as to the GI’s whom he 
watched as they fought their way across 
the ruined map of Western Europe. He 
saved one bouquet for the home office— 
for their “lightning handling of late dis- 
patches... . ” Take it easy, Al, all ‘ns 
need is a good, long rest. 
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Veeder-Root Countrol on their machines. In this man’s 
case, a Veeder-Root Predetermining Counter would : (oe , 
do the trick. Then he'd just set the predetermining ay 
figure-wheels to the number of turns, strokes, 


(m. 
ieces, or other units required. And when the run 
piece 





is exactly completed, the counter would signal him or act 
to stop the machine. Also for every other kind of produc- 
tion machine or process, there are Veeder-Root Coun- 
ters that are easy to install, without interrupting 
production. And you can count on Veeder-Root 
engineers to help put your production under 


Countrol . . . right now. 





around in this countless fog, you can readily get them out of it by giving them 


: " 2m : . ee 
ho says You Cantt Keep a Good Man Dow,‘ 
| : aye} e 
He can’t outguess the high-speed machine he operates, that’s all. Sometimes, 
when he shuts it down at what be thinks should be the end of the run, he | 
finds the run is short—and has to be set up again. Other times, he runs over into an 


unwanted surplus. With good men hard to find, why let their work be compli- 


cated with needless worry? If there are men in your plant who are fumbling 
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VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 
' Hertford 2, Connecticut 


Its Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 
In England: Veeder-Root Ltd (New address on request) 
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The Periscope — 
What’s Behind Today's hold off until complications arise... to have all the pertinent records un- 


News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 
F iends of Lt. Gen. Jimmy Doolittle 


say an aviation trade associauon has ui- 
fered him $75,000 a year to be “czar” of 
the postwar U.S. aviation industry .. . 
His most intimate advisers have urged 
Postmaster General Hannegan, who dis- 
penses patronage as chairman of the 
D-mocratic National Committee, not to 
make political appointments to top Post 
Office jobs. Hannegan is reported to 
agree . . . Look for important topside 
personnel announcements in the AAF 
shortly after General Arnold’s return from 
his Pacific tour . . . General Stilwell’s as- 
signment is expected to expand into chief 
of all ground forces under MacArthur... 
Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, retiring head 
of the Veterans Administration, isn’t ex- 
pected to accept the other government 
post President Truman has promised him. 


Truman’s Hint 


When the American delegation signed 
the United Nations charter at the cere- 
mony in San Francisco, Rep. Sol Bloom 
of New York sedately took the chair, 
tested the pen point, and began to write 
with tantalizing slowness. Among the on- 
lookers was the President. Truman leaned 
forward and said: “Come on, Sol, just 
mark it with an ‘X’ if you have to.” That 


explains the titter that cropped out un- 


expectedly among the U. S. delegates. 


Elliott’s Loan 


Treasury attorneys say they will be 
unable, under the law, to make public the 
results of their investigation into the in- 
come-tax- phases of the reported $200,- 
000 loan to Elliott Roosevelt by John 
A. Hartford. They can tell the story to 
members of the House Ways and Means 
Committee and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, however, and the committees may 
divulge in their respective chambers 
whatever portions of the information they 
choose. It is likely that this is the way 
the public will learn the story. 


Changing the Teams 


President Truman told his recent Cabi- 
net appointees that if they wished to 


make c anges in their department staffs. 


they should make them quickly and not 


Assistant Secretary William L. Clayton is 
due for increased responsibilities as a re- 
sult of the appointment of James F. 
Byrnes as Secretary of State. Clayton re- 
cently complained to friends that many 
things he wanted done had been blocked 
at lower levels in the department... . 
Look for Ben Cohen, former legal aide 
to Byrnes, to be named Counsellor of the 
State Department . . . Elmer H. Wene, 
former representative from New Jersey, 
is a possibility for Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


Morgenthau’s Prayer 


The resignation of Secretary of State 
Stettinius put Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau next in line to be President 
for a short time (see page 32). When 
Morgenthau arrived home on June 27, 
the day Stettinius’s resignation was ac- 
cepted, his wife, who is ill, said solemnly: 
“Henry, let’s say a prayer for the Presi- 
dent.” And they did. 


The Home Front 


Some 2,000 housewives across the 
country are keeping “food diaries” as an 
aid to the OPA in adjusting rationing reg- 
ulations. They record all food purchases 
for a four-month period for the Census 
Bureau, which is conducting the survey 
for the OPA . . . Although aluminum is in 
plentiful supply, pots and pans won’t re- 
appear in stores.too quickly. Reason: a 
shortage of cutting facilities. However, 
there will be lots of aluminum trays and 
other flat articles . . . The first sewing 
machines to be produced when the WPB 
lifts its restrictive order probably will be 
portable models or other small types . . . 
Curtailment of sugar allocations for the 
third quarter will result in a cut of ap- 
proximately 20% below the amount used 
by industrial canners in 1944. As a result, 
few fruit canners will pack in heavy 
syrup this year. 


Collecting Nazi Secrets 


Senator Kilgore of West Virginia, chair- 
man of the subcommittee on war mobili- 
zation, plans to give the Senate a report 
on German potentialities for rearmament; 
he hopes it will be a text for future refer- 
ence in making treaties, peace policies, 
and trade agreements. Kilgore brought 
back from Europe seized Nazi documents 
on which he based his current exposé of 
German cartels. He also has material from 
secret files of the Justice and Treasury 
Departments. But what he hopes to do is 


earthed in Germany collected and micro- 
filmed for U.S. archives. He says impor- 
tant documents are being found under 
mattresses, in church cellars, and in caves. 
Together they make a complete blueprint 
of Germany’s network of prewar economic 
control of vital patents and processes. 
Kilgore says he saw at least “four tons” of 
such documents in Frankfurt. 


National Notes 

President Truman is a cartoon fan.’ He 
has ordered the White House hallway 
leading to the Cabinet room filled with 
originals of cartoons drawn of him since 
he became President . . . Secretary ot 
Agriculture Anderson feels he was put on 
a spot by President Truman’s statement 
that more food would be available after 
he takes: over. He had intended not to 
make promises, but to emphasize pro- 
duction and conservation, and to put the 
people in the mood to be grateful if more 


- food is forthcoming . . . Many GI’s and 


officers at Edgewood Arsenal; Md., who 
are eligible for discharge under the point 
system, are afraid to apply for release for 
fear they will be reassigned overseas 
again. This has already happened in a few 
cases. The men are technicians and may 
be listed as essential. 





Trends Abroad 


Recent Japanese propaganda efforts to 
split the United Nations have concen- 
trated on praise for Russian occupation 
policies . . . What to do with German 
diplomats interned in neutral capitals is 
puzzling U. S. officials. Some want them 
shipped back to Germany but for the pres- 
ent at least, SHAEF opposes their return 
. .. Meantime, the Swedish Foreign Of- 
fice wishes to deport the 412 interned 
employes of the former German legation 
in Stockholm as soon as technically pos- 
sible . .. There’s so much gasoline in Eng- 
land that storage is becoming a problem, 
but the authorities so far haven’t dared 
to relax rationing further because the in- 
creased use of cars might lead to demands 
for unobtainable tires. 


Butterfly Bombs 


It can be disclosed that one of the 
Germans’ most effective weapons was the 
butterfly bomb, essentially a booby trap 
dropped-from the air. It was one of the 
wars best-kept secrets because, if the 
Nazis had ever learned just how success- 
ful the bomb was, they would have 
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dropped many more. ‘The lightweight 
bomb looked like a small auto generator 
with a wire handle. It had metal leaves 
which blossomed out and slowed its fall. 
It was so intriguing that the unsuspecting 
would always meddle with it, and once 
the bomb was picked up it couldn’t be 
laid down without exploding. A civilian 
brought one to a British police station 
and, before he could be cautioned, put 
it down, killing most of the local con- 
stabulary. When scattered over airfields 
the bombs could have grounded ll 
planes. 


Dog Eat Dog 


It’s now been revealed that the Gesta- 
po’s main informer in Sweden was Dr. 
Theo Boettiger, the Vélkischer Beobach- 
ter’s Stockholm correspondent who is now 
interned. Just before Germany’s collapse, 
he squealed on everybody, even the wife 
of Envoy Hans Thomsen, who was over- 
heard condemning the Buchenwald hor- 
ror camp during a dinner conversation 
with a Swedish scientist. As a result of 
. Boettiger’s reports, the Wilhelmstrasse 
spokesman, Paul Schmidt, recalled a 
number of German diplomats from Stock- 
holm, but they refused to leave. Further- 
more, they threatened to create a scandal 
by revealing details of his private love 
life if he nersisted in the recall order. 
Schmidt changed his mind. One diplomat 
explained: “We geblackmailed him.” 


Who Pays? 


Iran, which expected to reap huge 
profits from Lend-Lease shipments to 
Russia over the Iranian railways, finds 
itself holding the bag. Not anticipating 


that Iran would become the main Lend-— 


Lease artery, Russia and Britain, upon 
occupying the country in 1941, each 
agreed to pay freight charges on mili- 
tary traffic in their zones. Russia, which 
operated the mileage in its section, has 
thus far paid nothing. Britain, in whose 
section the U.S. Army rebuilt and oper- 
ated the trackage, has met only payrolls 
and incidental operating costs, contend- 
ing that responsibility for the remainder 
rests with the Lend-Lease shipper, the 
U.S. Washington has demurred and 
Iran’s hopes of compensation by the 
gift of Lend-Lease equipment on the 
railway are snagged on the legal provi- 
sion that it must be paid for. 


Nazi War Criminals 


A U.S.-British-Russiar’ draft agree- 
ment for the trial of top Nazi war crim- 
inals has been completed and is ready 
for signature. Under the agreement im- 
nortant Nazis will be tried individually 
by a military court to which each of the 
three powers will designate two officers 
not below the rank of brigadier yveneral 
or its equivalent in the naval and air 
services. The trials are to begin in Sep- 
tember. Another agreement to be con- 
cluded shortly will provide for the mass 





trials of Gestapo and SS members ‘on 
charges of criminal conspiracy. Mean- 
while, military courts in the British zone 
of occupation are trying minor war crim+ 
inals, but execution ‘of death sentences is 
held up where condemned Nazis might 
prove useful as witnesses in the forth- 
coming three-power trials. 


Foreign Notes 


Mary Churchill probably will accom- 
pany her father to the Big Three con- 
ference this time, since her sister, Saralr, 
went to Yalta and the Prime Minister 
divides favors fairly . . . In order to brief 
him for the forthcoming Big Three meet- 
ing, the government has given Clement 
Attlee, Labor party leader, a small room 
in the War Cabinet where he can keep in 
touch with developments . . . “Skin 
banks” which will store skin as long as 
21 days for use in grafting operations, 
have been developed by a plastic surgeon 


in the RAF . . . The Mediterranean area 


is still a hotbed of black marketing by 
U.S. seamen. A sailor’s mattress cover 
sells to Arabs for $20. The price often 
can be doubled if the seaman cuts the 
cover in half. 





Surplus War Property 


- pee Democratic:Senators say it is 
only a question of time until a full-dress 
inquiry will be made into the policies 
of the Surplus Property Board. However, 
any effort to amend the surplus-property 
law within the near future—perhaps for 
the remainder of this year—will be re- 
— se Sor group ra. by aenregp O’Ma- 

oney, chairman of the surplus property 
subcommittee and a member of the Post- 
war Planning Committee. O’Mahoney 
contends the ‘law is working out far bet- 
ter than anyone supposed it could. The 
only change that might be considered, 
he says, is a er amee! to legalize the sale 
of property “before it becomes surplus.” 
Under such a proposal: war plants could 
be sold before they stop operations, 
thereby eliminating shutdowns. He is 
looking into the possibility of accomplish- 
ing this maneuver by administrative in- 
terpretations. . 


World Sugar Price 


While U. S. negotiations for purchase 
of Cuba’s 1946 sugar crop at 3.45 cents 
a pound for hanging fire, the world 
market price, as reflected in sales by 


Peru, continues to soar. Peruvian sellers — 


recently were quoting raw sugar at 6 
cents a pound, refined at 8 cents, f.o.b. 
Peru, although last reported actual sales 
were 5.30 cents and 7.10 cents. Cuba’s 
reluctance to close for the 1946 crop re- 
sults from a desire to contract for 85% 
of all its sugar crops for the duration of 
price control. It fears that heavy drought 
damage to the growing crop, estimated 
at 80 to 40%, may so increase produc- 
tion costs next year that the crop will 
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be sold’ at a loss, with no chance of re- 
couping the following year if the U. S. 
purchase program lapses (see page 70). 


Business Footnotes 


The Agriculture Department is prom- 
ising farmers 30% more machinery during 
the year beginning July 1. This will bring 
total production almost to the record 
level of 1941 . . . Because of military 
needs, sleeping cars soon will be removed 
from such runs as New York to Wash- 
ington and perhaps from some others 
with distances twice that length .. . 
Serious research is under way on ultimate 
use of steel in textiles. Although tech- 
nical men doubt that the widely herald- 
ed idea ‘of ‘stainless-steel stockings ever 
will develop beyond the point of a lab- 
oratory ‘curiosity, steel cloth from ex- 
tremely fine filaments may have non- 
apparel usefulness . . . Steel playing 
cards also are said to be entirely feasible. 





Radio Notes 


Bob Hope plans to broadcast his 
weekly programs from college campuses 
after the war to obtain the same raucous 
applause that he now receives from ‘sol- 
dier audiences . . . Look for the Inter- 
national Harvester Co. to launch a pre- 
tentious new network program next fall 
. .. Because too many listeners were con- 
fused by the title, Bright Horizon, the 
Kathleen Norris soap opera on CBS is 
changing its name to A Woman’s Life. 


Miscellany 


Reports that he might resign have 
brought Secretary of the Interior Ickes, 
a vocal critic of newspapers, several 
offers to write a syndicated column .. . 
There’s a current boom in France for 
Monopoiy, the game in which contestants 
buy and sell houses and other things un- 
til one player becomes the chief monopo- 
list, owning all the property. Popular in 
the U.S. in 1986, it’s being extensively 
advertised in France as “the new game 
which makes everyone angry”... Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt has asked the Ameri- 


can Newspa Guild to transfer her 
membership the Washineton to the 
New York local. 

Book Notes 


The fourth volume of. Prime Minister 
Churchill’s wartime speeches, titled “The 
Dawn of Liberation” and including all his 
major 1944 addresses, will be released . 
by Little Brown in August . . . One of the 
strangest phenomena of wartime book 
publishing is that reprint publishers now 
receive the rights for books while they 
are still best sellers instead of waiting 
until their popularity wanes . . . Martha 
Dodd, daughter of the late William E. 
Dodd, former U.S. Ambassador to Ger- 
many, has finished a novel, “Sowing the 
Wind,” for fall publication by Harcourt 
Brace. 
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{ Whether it’s refrigeration for hy, 


skyscraper or air conditioning 
for a dentist's office 
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New York’s EMPIRE STATE Building —world’s tallest 
structure. From ground floor to observatory, 86 floors 
above, you'll find dependable Frigidaire equipment—cool- 
ing drinking water for thousands of tenants and visitors... 
preserving flowers in the florist shop ... providing complete 
refrigeration for the meats, vegetables, fruits and dairy 
products served from the Empire State: Club kitchens. 
“Frigidaire has proved an exceptionally sound investment, 
based on fine performance over a period of 13 years,” says 
Robert C. Brown, Vice President of Empire State, Inc. 








FRIGIDAIRE REFRIGERATION 
EQUIPMENT serves in many 
ways. Here are a few of its 
almost unlimited applications. 


Meat storage 
Milk cooling 
Vegetable storage 
Water cooling 
Sea food storage 
Industrial processing 
Vegetable pre-cooling 
Fruit storage 
Locker storage 
Cheese curing 
Ice cream storage 
Refrigerated trucks 
Dough retarding 
Bottled beverage cooling 
Fur storage 
Beer and wine cooling 
Serum and vaccine storage 
Ice making 
Blood bank refrigeration 
Equipment testing 
Candy making 
Photo processing 
Freezing foods 
Cooling chemicals 

« Poultry storage 


Also air conditioning for resi- 
dences, offices, hotels, restaurants, 
hospitals, stores, and a wide range 
of industrial applications. 





Whatever you may need — 
cooling, refrigeration or air condi- 
tioning — consult your Frigidaire 
Commercial Dealer. He will be 
able to tell you about the kind of 
equipment that will meet “ere 
needs most effectively ...give 

the latest information on w - 
this equipment may be available. 
Find his name in classified ‘phone 
book. Look under “Refrigeration 
Equi t”. Or write waa 
Frigidaire,521 Amelia ; 
St., Dayton 1,Ohio.In # ¢ 
Canada, 249 Commer- *__} 
cial Rd., Leaside 122, > 
Ontario. 
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Pye Trends 





Looks at GHQ of 


The Periscope ‘the War Effort 





International sentiment in Congress has reached a peak no- 
body dreamed of a few months ago. One former isolationist 
senator after another has come over to support of the United 
Nations charter. Senators La Follette, Wheeler, and Johnson 
of California, who had been expected to comprise the Big Three 
of the opposition, are all completely or partially committed to 
vote for ratification. 


Only three senators are considered quite definitely anti-charter 
and they may change. They are Shipstead, Langer, and Bush- 
field. Even Brooks and O’Daniel, who used to be counted in the 
core of certain opposition, are threatening to switch. Approval 
may be unanimous in the show-down. 


A fight is threatened over procedure and enabling legislation, 
however. Any attempt to hurry debate will be. opposed by the 
former isolationists. They will play for time on the theory that 
the prevailing “internationalist psychosis” has reached its high 
point and will cool down. Then they will attack the indicated 
peace terms, which they consider over-indulgent to Russia, and 
perhaps the legislation necessary to give the charter full effect. 


Legislation defining the powers of U.S. representatives will 
follow the recommendations of the late President Roosevelt, who 
proposed a broad grant of power tp act without specific authori- 
zation from Washington in cases of dispute. The isolationists 
will try to narrow this power. They also will try to put drastic 
rar on use of American troops by the international police 
orce. 


Civilian industry got out of its starting holes July 1 but will pick 
up speed slowly, as indicated in the Vinson report submitted to 
the President and Congress on that date. Results of reconversion 
won't show up on retail shelves immediately. But some small 
consumer durables will come back somewhat faster than the re- 
port indicated. 


Most small electrical appliances, like toasters, shavers, cigarette 
_ lighters, and percolators, will be in good supply by Christmas. 
Larger items like refrigerators, electric ranges, and washing ma- 
chines will be in production soon, but essential users like hos- 
pitals will take most of this year’s output. Electric irons will be 
available shortly, but electric fans won’t be back until next 
yoo Vacuum cleaners will be slow due to a bottleneck in textiles 
or bags. 


Domestic whisky will be plentiful for the holidays. The scarcest 


type will be bourbon—corn is short. 


A sweeping government reorganization plan is in process of 
formulation by the budget bureau in spite of Congressional in- 
difference to President Truman’s request for enabling legisla- 
tion. One of its tentative features is a Presidential office build- 
ing a from the White House. Reorganizers feel that the 
President's business quarters are too cramped—that he should 
work in a building capable of housing the assistants he should 
have physically available. 


The idea of an Assistant President or governmental general 
manager to lift some of the burden of executive responsibility 


from the President’s shoulders has been abandoned. Although 
once considered on the theory that the President’s job is just 
too big for any one man, the proposal has been rejected be- 
cause the manager might tend to become a nonelected and 
therefore undemocratic power behind the throne. 


Piecemeal reorganization will be carried out immediately un- 
der the President’s wartime powers in the Commerce, Labor, 
and Aaricultaee Depetmene where eee Secretarics have been 
installed. Later, experts hope to persuade Congress to grant 
power for more far-reaching consolidations. These would.aim at 
coordinating all agencies dealing with business and industrial 
credits (the RFC, SWPC, FDIC, Federal Reserve Board, etc.) ; 
other agencies having to do with business regulation (the ICC, 
FTC, and FPC); and still others performing services to business 
(Census Bureau, Tariff Commission, Bureau of Standards, etc.). 


War ‘agencies do not figure in the reorganization project. The 
feeling ane experts is that they are functioning fairly well 
now and would only be confused by a shake-up at this late day. 


More farm labor will be available for this year’s harvest. The 
labor service of the War Food Administration .estimates that 
95,000 foreign workers, mostly Mexicans, had joined the West’s 
migrant harvest pool by June 30. Another 10,000 Mexicans can 
be brought across the border but probably won't be needed. 


Some 85,000 German prisoners of ‘war also will work this year 
on American farms—an increase of 20,000 over last year. In 
some places they will work alongside former war-plant em- 
ployes, returned veterans, school children, and business and pro- 
fessional people from town who traditionally help out with the 
harvest in their communities. . 


Workers from the Bahamas and Jamaica will help solve the 
labor problem on Southeastern plantations. Planters prefer them 
to Cubans because they speak English. The government is dis- 
couraging importation of Puerto Ricans because, as American 


_ citizens, they can’t be forced to réturn home and tend to con- 


gregate in cities after the harvest. 
e 


German-based international. cartels are being hunted down 
and destroyed by Military.Government officials in the U. S.-oc- 
cupied portion of the Reich. Files of German: industrial con- 
cerns are being combed for international agreements and all in- 
dustrialists have been-ordered to report on their relations 
with foreign concerns. Once discovered, the German end of the 
arrangement is abrogated by military fiat. 


The necessity for such action is being explained to the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee meanwhile by Justice and War De- 
partment officials. They have told the committee that Germany 
acquired the economic power to wage a second world war during 
the ’20s, before Hitler came to power, by quick reestablishment 


of Germany’s participation in world cartels after the last war. 


The cooperation of Great Britain, France, and Russia in the 
cartel-smashing project will be sought through the Control 
Council for Germany once it gets down to business. Some of 
the most valuable records of such trusts as I, G. Farben have 
been deliberately scattered through all four zones of occupation. 


Growth of new German-led cartels will be prevented by strict 
control of communications to and from Germany. - 
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We’re not in business to make “Brass Monkeys” out of anyone 


O ONE is ever frozen out, who 
comes seeking to do business 

with Bristol Brass im any way, shape, or 
form. In fact, as a rule he is not even 
kept waiting long enough to sit down! 
His time is as good as ours, and we 
don’t shortchange him on any market, 
either buyer's or seller's. He gets his 
answers fast and straight, and when he 


gets a promise from any Bristol man, _ 


he knows it will keep without ice. 


Yes, just keep the chill out of busi- — 


ness relations . . . cut out the ceremonial 


x BUY 


dances. . . junk all “protocol” . . . and 
business seems not only more worth 
doing, but life seems more worth liv- 
ing. This we know: That more gets 
done, more smoothly and satisfactorily, 
with almost none of the nerve-rasping 
that’s the greatest single source of 
errors, mistakes, and lossés. 

And now if you have problems in 
the procurement, use, or fabrication of 
Brass sheet, rod, and wire —and you 
like to do business this way — then 


you're cordially invited to call us here 


’ 
ot in New York, of to call any of our 
good distributor friends. We'll prove 
to you that, as business associates, we 
wear as well as the Brass we produce. 
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THE 


Bristol Brass 


CORPORATION 


Makers of Brass at Bristol, Comnecticat 
‘Since 1850 








BONDS TO BUY BRASS FOR BULLETS « 
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Senate Rallies to World Charter 





in Historic Reversal of Attitude 


Support for Security Body 
Replaces Hostility of Wilson Era; 
Truman Urges Quick Action 


The ornate, marble and mahogany 
President’s Room, with its frescoed ceil- 
ings and crystal chandelier, had seen 
much of American history in the making. 
Here in the Senate wing of the Capitol 
Abraham Lincoln sat at the oval, green- 
felt-topped table to sign last-minute bills 
passed by an adjourning Congress. Here 
Warren G. Harding, straight from his in- 
auguration on the Capitol steps, waited to 
submit to former Senate colleagues Cabi- 
net nominations. Here a tired Herbert 
Hoover mulled over the three-point pro- 
gram against depression he was shortly to 
offer the Senate in the last appearance ot 
a Chief Executive in the upper chamber. 

Through the doors of the room Wood- 
row Wilson, fresh from personal triumphs 
overseas, passed on July 10, 1919, to 
present the Versailles Treaty to a cheer- 
ing, gallery-packed Senate. On Monday 
of this week Harry S. Truman took the 
same historic route on an errand that 
was equally portentous: the formal pres- 
entation to the Senate of the charter of 
the United Nations. 


The Fruits of Courtship: This was the 


moment America had long awaited. In 


the minds of many, the future peace hung .. 


on Senate approval of the charter, even 
as the past peace had hung on the docu- 
ment brought home by Wilson. Aware 
that the Versailles Treaty with its Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations had been 
largely foredoomed to defeat by Wilson’s 
snubbing of the Senate, the international- 
minded had overlooked nothing in their 
drive to prevent recurrence. 

Courtship of the Senate—especially 
that han of members whose vote 
could spell the difference between vic- 
tory or defeat for the new world organi- 


zation—had been subtle and persevering: 


in former Secretary of 


consultations with Congress; in the 
nally and Fulbright resolutions; in Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s decision that four out ot 


the six-member delegation to the United 
Nations conference at San Francisco be 
congressmen; particularly in his strate- 
gic choice of Arthur H. Vandenberg; the 
Senate’s foremost Republican and once 
vociferous anti-internationalist; finally, in 
the day-to-day airing in the press of 
conference difficulties—a direct antithesis 
to the secrecy before Versailles. 

So successfully had the groundwork 
been laid for Senate approval that by the 
close of the San Francisco meeting (see 
page 30), the most pessimistic view of 
charter ratification foresaw no more than 
fifteen negative votes in the Senate; the 
most optimistic, unanimous approval. 
How many votes the charter would garner 
above the heeded two-thirds approval of 
those present was less important, how- 
ever, than the incredible lack of organized 
opposition. From senators who might have , 
been expected to make the attack came 
flat disavowals of any such intention. Sen. 





Burton K. Wheeler declared that he 
would lead no “speakhead”; fiery old Sen. 
Hiram W. Johnson, a prime mover in the 
fight against Versailles, admitted that even 
he might “possibly” vote aye. 

But despite the bandwagon mood, the 
engineers of ratification showed no letup 
in their labors. Before the climactic ap- 
pearance of President Truman on Mon- 
day, the two senatorial members of the 
American delegation flew back to Wash- 
ington to speak on behalf of their nine- 
week achievement. 


No Honey-Swoggling: At a press con- 
ference a few hours after his return, Sen. 
Tom Connally, Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee chief, told reporters: “I don’t want 
to give the appearance of trying to rail- 
road the thing or jam it down anybody’s 
throat. But I don’t want the Senate dilly- 
dallying and honey-ewoggling” all 
through July and August just for the sake 
of making speeches to the people back 
home.” In obvious good spirits, the:-Texan 


‘ passed out cigars, chuckled when a news- 


man asked if they were for the birth of 
the baby charter, and got a laugh him- 
self when he retorted that the newborn 
infant had had more than one daddy. 
The next day, in more solemn vein, the 
white-haired Southerner took his stand 





“According to the senator, an old slang expression 
for temporizing, procrastinating, playing around. 


asme 


Birth of a Charter: China is the first United Nation to sign at San Francisco 
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before his colleagues in the upper house. 
A quorum call corralled 76 senators; the 
visitors’ galleries were filled. 

Connally began his 45-minute speech, 
plainly conscious of the occasion’s grav- 
ity. Peering over his glasses at many a 
veteran of the League fight, he compared 
the two documents, then and now: “The 
charter was not struck off by the brain of 
a single individual . . . This time the 
charter was conceived in the best tradi- 
tion of American democracy.” 

Gradually the old-time stump orator 
warmed to his subject. The document did 
not embody perfection, he admitted, but 
“marks a beginning . . . Judged by that 
standard, it is a monumental perform- 
ance.” He appealed to his colleagues: 
“The eyes of the entire world are cen- 
tered on what we dc here . . . The charter 
cannot have vitality—it cannot breathe—it 
cannot act—until ratified by the Senate.” 

Connally concluded toa standing ova- 
tion. Among his congratulators was Sen. 
Robert M. La Follette, son of the bitter 
foe of the League, who had earlier an- 
nounced he would vote for the charter. 


‘Peace Must Not Be Cheated’: On 
Friday Vandenberg took his turn in an 
address even more eagerly awaited. An 
even larger audience was aware of the 
high drama of a Republican isolationist 
come full circle. 

The Michigan senator spoke for 55 
minutes in an impassioned voice that 
went husky before he finished. Gesturing 
emphatically, he declared: “I shall sup- 
port the ratification of this charter with 
all the resources at my command... . I 
shall do it because peace must ‘not be 
cheated out of its only collective chance. 
In the event of its unexpected failure, I 
should prefer to have been associated 
with its hopeful trial than with a refusal 


Connally seeks early ratification . ... 
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to permit it to prove its expected success.” 

Vandenberg turned many an eloquent 
phrase. The charter could be “a new 
Emancipation Proclamation of the world,” 
its assembly, “tomorrow’s town meeting 
of the world.” Referring to the contro- 
versial veto power given the Big Five, he 
was blunt: “I say this system reflects 
the world’s realities because if these 
great powers ever face a war with each 
other, the world’s dream of peace is shat- 
tered regardless of any league the wit of 
man might devise . . . If, in spite of 
everything, the disaster comes upon us, 
the veto will simply have been the next 
war's first casualty. 

Again, there was a rising ovation; again 
the fervent handclasps of colleagues. Van- 
denberg sat down, wiped his brow, and 
downed great gulps of water. 


The President Urges: On Monday, 
just eight days short of 26 years after 
Woodrow Wilson made his unsuccessful 
plea for the League of Nations, Harry 
Truman appeared to present the charter 
to the Senate in a ceremony carefully 
stripped of fanfare (no radio broadcast, 
no photographers). To Senate President 
Kenneth McKellar he handed a: huge 
manila envelope containing a certified 





Harris & Ewing 
... the charter travels by safe... 


copy of the document, flown from the | 
West Coast under special State - 

ment guard in a 75-pound safe to 

a parachute had been strapped in case of 


a a t. 

To his former colleagues Truman 
briefly (9% minutes) and solemnly. The 
United Nations, he declared, “look to this 
body . . . to take the lead in approvin 
the charter . . . and wag Sag 8 ae 
the rest of the wor ; 
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else. It is between this charter and no 


charter at al] . . . Let us not hesitate to 
join hands with the peace-loving peoples 
of the earth . . . I urge ratification. I 


urge prompt ratification.” 

The upper chamber, crowded as per- 
haps never before in its history, rang with 
cheers as the President finished and 
walked up the aisle. Smiling, he paused 
to shake hands with Senator Wheeler. The 
significance of his friendly gesture to the 
isolationist leader was not lost on the 
audience. Again the applause sounded. 

Thus this week began, the. drive for 

charter ratification under a new version 
of an old bittle cry—America First, 
meaning America first to ratify. Con- 
nally publicly hoped for an August. 15 
deadline, with the preceding weeks to 
be taken up half by Foreign’ Relations 
Committee hearings, half by discussions 
by the full chamber. 
Significance ——— 
_ The San Francisco charter now ap- 
pears headed for the smoothest sailing 
yet encountered by any comparable doc- 
ument subjected to the Senate's scrut- 
iny. But its champions well know that 
ratification will not automatically sig- 
nify wholehearted American surrender 
to the charted international course. That 
will have to be proved by Capitol Hill 
action on Bretton Woods, for one thing, 
and. on the implementing legislation to 
the charter itself. 

This question will be answered by the 
action of both houses on measures de- 
fining the powers to be given Edward 
R. Stettinius Jr., newly chosen American 
delegate to the Security Council (see 
page 29), and defining the allocation of 
our military forces should the need arise 
for them. ; 

An inkling of how the opposition may 
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To new tasks: Edward R. Stettinius Jr. 





shape up came last week from Sen. 
Robert A. Taft of Ohio. The influential 
Republican, raising the question of our 
delegate having the power to commit 
military forces to -actual combat with- 
out the specific authorization of Con- 
gress, hinted that he thought the dele- 
gate’s power should be limited so as to 
prohibit the usé of American troops in 
certain defined areas, such as Europe or 
Asia, without Congressional approval. 
Another possible Taft proposal: that on- 
ly a token force of American troops 
could be. used outside this hemisphere 
or United States possessions without that 
approval, Clearly if a major Senate bat- 
tle is to develop it is more likely to cen- 
ter on implementing the nation’s com- 
mitments than on the eommitment itself. 


Per 


The Stettinius Potential 


“Now listen, Ed, you’ve been a dollar- 
a-year man and that’s been a great handi- 
cap to you here. I want you to come and 
run this Lend-Lease show. But I want you 
to become an honest ‘citizen and take a 
salary like-the rest of us.” 

Harry Hopkins was talking (for the 
President) to Edward R. Stettinius Jr. in 
the fretful winter of 1941-42. Dollar-a- 
year men were in disrepute within the 
Administration. With the first shot in 
Europe, they had streamed from their 


businesses to Washington to do_thcir. 


patriotic best in regearing the nation for 


war production. But the change-over in 
the factories was slow. The dollar-a-year 
men were accused of being bunglers if 
not downright obstructionists.* Although 
his record was good, his background was 
ripe pickings: His father had been a 
Morgan partner; Ed himself, the “Boy 
Wonder of Business,” had been $100,000- 
a-year board chairman of United States 
Steel at 37. 


As a consequence, Stettinius was being 


' shuffled out of the ever-changing produc- 


tion bureaucracy. But he had found 
friends, powerful friends like Hopkins, in 
Washington. They wanted to keep the 
handsome, white-topped, earnest—and, 
they were convinced, competent—young 
man at hand. He became The Man Who 
Stayed while dozens of his dollar-a-v-ar 
colleagues packed their undone laundry 
and went home with bitter remarks about 
the efficiency of government. 

If Stettinius’s difficulties with the lop- 
sided production organization were his 
darkest hours in Washington, his accept- 
ance of Hopkins’s offer of the job as Lend- 
Lease Administrator (at a $10,000-a-year 
salary) was the beginning of a career in 
government as bright as the Stettinius 
personality. 


Much More Than Balm: Last week, 
Stettinius, who had gone from Lend- 
Lease Administrator to Under Secretary 
of State and then (at 44) to Secretary of 
State, moved onward and upward (in the 
words of President Truman) to what 
could prove to be the most important 
diplomatic post in this country’s history. 
United States member of the Security 
Council and chairman of the American 
delegation to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations organization when it is 
approved by the Senate. Stettinius’s new 
job was not all balm for the hurt of losing 
his senior Cabinet post. It was, in the 
opinion of the whole upper rank of the 
Administration, well-deserved. 

For the 76 davs before President Tru- 
man’s announcement, nearly everyone 
had known that Stettinius’s tenure as Sec- 
retary of State would come to an end 
in the not-too-distant future. The Sec- 
retary, after Mr. Truman became Presi- 
dent, was first in line of succession to 
the White House itself. The President’s 
political managers squirmed at this. 
Stettinius was not a party man (he had 
once been identified as a Republican) nor 
did he measure up, they argued, from the 
standpoint of experience or age. 

During the weeks Stettinius labored at 
San Francisco as head of the American 
delegation to the world security confer- 
ence, questions about the Secretaryship of 
State popped at every Truman press con- 
ference. The President put them firmly 
aside. Speculation as to Stettinius’s future 
ran to convenient pigeon-holes the Presi- 
dent could use, such as the large-sounding 
Ambassadorship to the Court of St. 
James’s at London. Few figured Stet- 
tinius to carry on the crusade for co- 
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Acme 
To old scenes: James F. Byrnes 


operation he had pressed through Dum- 
barton Oaks, Chapultepec, and then San 
Francisco. But the President had him 
pegged for it. Mr. Truman felt the po- 
tential of the man was not less than the 
potential of the job. 


Sa a 


Two Suit Diplomat 


James F. Byrnes, 66-year-old handy- 
man of government, this week received the 
best job that his old Senate crony, Presi- 
dent Truman, could find: Secretary of 
State and senior member of the Cabinet 
(see Ernest K. Lindley’s Washington 
Tides, page 34). But the exchange was 
more than even. The vigorous Byrnes, 
steeped in politics and Washington know- 
how, and conversant with recent foreign 
affairs, would bring with him a willing- 
ness to make decisions that would re- 
lieve the Chief Executive of the Roose- 
veltian practice of piloting foreign policy 
from the White House. 

Only 91 days .ago, Jimmy Byrnes had 
let the world know that he was through 
with cari ae Shortly before Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s death, he had resigned 
as War Mobilizer—the title “Assistant _ 
President” better described the executive 
duties he relinquished—and had gone back 
to Spartanburg, S. C., and his law books. 
The truth was the affable Jimmy had been 
mad to his Irish heels for almost a year. 
He told friends he had been promised 
the Vice Presidential nomination in 
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understand the hard way 
up. Both have party re- 
ligion: They are Demo- 
crats as regular as a 
bear’s habits. No ideolog- 
ical New Dealer, Byrnes 
steered a great part of 
the Roosevelt legislative 
program through a some- 
times reluctant Senate. 
It was what he believed 
a party man should do. 
He exercised heavy in- 
fluence in Congress. His 
forte was the backroom 
conference where he 
used his unusual ability 
to make men agree. -His 
enemies said he was the’ 
slyest man in the Senate, 
but his friends countered 
that he was the ablest. 


For the Square Peg: 
Byrnes lives quietly and 
simply in a small apart- 
ment at the Shoreham 
Hotel when in Washing- 
ton. He and Mrs. Byrnes 
have never been captured 
by the capital’s deter- 
mined “social lobby,” al- 
though the Irish wit of 
Byrnes makes him a 
charming guest. They 

ass evenings at home 
listening to the radio 
(Byrnes likes The Hit 
Parade) or dining 





1944, then had been bamboozled out of it. 

It was obvious from President Tru- 
man’s first day in the White House that 
Byrnes (who flew up to talk to him that 
day) would be brought back to a high 
place in a Byrnes is sure of 
hand in public affairs, and he is the man 
who sat with Franklin Roosevelt at the 
brass-tacks conference of the Big Three 
at Yalta. 


The Square Hole: It was an easy 
guess where Byrnes would fit in. The 
Secretaryship of State was the only job 
in the Administration (with the excep- 
tion of the Presidency itself) big enough 
for 5-foot-7 Jimmy Bymes. He _ sat 
for fourteen years in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and was for a decade one 
of the most-important and most effective 
members of the Senate. He was lifted by 
President Roosevelt to the rarefied air of 
the Supreme Court as Associate Justice, 
but he stepped down to administrative 
earth again to help Roosevelt run the 
war—first as Director of the Office 
of Economic Stabilization, then as Di- 
rector of the Office of War Mobilization. 

Byrnes, the moderate, is closer to the 
cut and style of President Truman than 
he was to Franklin Roosevelt. His 
South Carolina is 800 miles from 
Mr. Truman’s Missouri, but they both 





with a few friends. The 
late Sen. Pat Harrison of Mississippi was 
a particular crony. 

Byrnes (his salary as Secretary of State 
will be $15,000 a year against $20,000 he 
ot as Supreme Court Justice) once de- 

ed his wants as very simple: a couple 
of tailor-made suits every year, three 
square meals a day (he usually lunches 
briefly at his desk), and a faig amount of 
drinkable liquor. Byrnes loves drawlin 
tales of his own South, but never off- 
color. “Damn” is the strongest word his 
friends have heard him use. 

A onetime court reporter, he uses 
shorthand. He has a judge’s manner in 
conference, listens to any and all argu- 
ments, then makes up a quick mind. 
Bymes brings with him a zest for speed 
strange to diplomacy. 


oo 


Au Revoir, Golden Gate 
Protocol, wobbly during much of the 


United Nations Conference on Interna-— 


tional Organization, was finally tumed 
upside down as the conference ended in 
San Francisco last week. In the speed-up 
finish, the delegates of 50 nations elimi- 
nated formalities of language and proce- 


dure, approved .and signed the new 
United Nations charter, and got out of 
town. Before they left, 


ey were 
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whisked. through closing . ceremonies 
highlighted by color and solemnized by 
genuine emotion. 

In the evening plenary session called 
on June 25 to” approve the charter, 
French was dr entirely. Lord Hali- 
fax presided and reported briefly in Eng- 
lish on the charter and the statute of the 
International. Court. Guillermo Belt 
of Cuba presented a formal resolu- 
tion of tribute in Spanish on behalf of 


_all delegation chairmen to the man who 


had borne the heaviest executive burden 
of the conference, Secretary of State 
Edward R. Stettinius Jr. When Halifax 
asked delegation chairmen to vote on the 
charter, not by the customary show of 
hands, but by rising, 50 men rose from 
their seats. When Alger Hiss, Secretary 
General of the conference, announced 
unanimous approval, close to'3,000 more 
delegation members, press esenta- 
tives, and ators jumped to their feet 
and cheered for a full minute. 


First Things Fourth: The charter it-. 
self, rushed through translation and 
printing over the week end, was not’ 
ready for signing until noon, yond 26. 
Protocol officers got some brief amuse- 
ment from the original re na Sa plan 
for signing—which would have forced the 
Argentine delegate to open the ceremony 
at 6 a.m. in the Veterans Building audi- 
torium. But to deprive Argentina of that 
honor, it was awarded instead to China 
as the Big Five member which had 
fought aggression longest. Russia came 
next, followed by the United Kingdom. 
The French delegation was late in arriv- 
ing, so Argentina was rushed through 
the carefully staged: ceremony during 
which each delegation marched into the 
flag-circled auditorium signed the eharter 
and the agreement setting up a prepara- 
tory commission, listened to a brief speech 
by its delegation: chairman (in his native 
tongue), and marched out again. In-hap- 
hazard order to fit the schedules of the 
top delegates, each chairman (alone or 
with as many as nine other delegation 
members) affixed his signature, Sec- 
retary Stettinius the 38th to sign, as 
President Truman stood by. 


“We Have Learned’: That afternoon, 
in the packed Opera House, the United 
Nations conference came to an end. Al- 
ready, the men and women who had 
joined in it were turning toward home. 

. Planes and six special trains were ready 
to take them East and West: The last 
parties, farewells, and embraces were 
nearly over. Before the 50 national flags 
were lowered for the last time, they met 
for the summing up. Lord Halifax, in 
the briefest and best-written speech of 


the afternoon, thus described their work: 


“We have learned to know one another 
better; to argue with patience; to differ 
with respect; and at all times to pay 
honor to sincerity.” Jan Masaryk of 
Czecho-Slovakia brought ‘a thunder of 
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applause with a heartfelt plea: “Let us 
please stop talking of the next world 
war.” The President of the United States 
told his multilingual listeners why San 
Francisco was a success: “You have kept 


your minds firmly on the main objective, | 


you had the single job of writing a con- 
stitution—a charter for peace.” 


Sal 


Love in Canaan 


Pleasant, sophisticated New Canaan, 
an hour and ten minutes’ commuting 
time up the Connecticut shore gon New 
York, had not had a homicide in 57 
years.” Last week.a killer-diller that was 
a tabloid editor's dream shattered New 
Canaan’s record of respectability. 

The story broke like a midsummer 
storm on Sunday, June 24. The initial 
facts were sketchy: ‘On the night before, 
Albert Kovacs, 19-year-old veteran of 
Pacific submarine warfare, had been shot 
to death in the East Maple Street home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Milton. The gun 
wielder was the Milton’s beautiful,. black- 
haired, and sultry neighbor, Imogene 
Stevens, 24, wife of Maj. George R. 
Stevens, 8rd, an AEF paratrooper over- 
seas. Sullen of mouth and eyes, Mrs. Stev- 
ens was jailed in default of $50,000 bail. 

Deliberately, as though anxious to feed 
an editor’s appetite for fresh headlines, 
the principals unwrapped the story. 


Version No. 1: Mrs. Stevens’s account 
was a simple defense without embellish- 
ments: Late Saturday night she had 
looked across the tiny lawn separating 
her home from the house of Charles 
Milton, aircraft executive, and had seen 
two men in the living room. She knew 
the Miltons were out, and she suspected 
the men were burglars. Arming herself 
with a .25-caliber automatic pistol, given 
to her by her husband, she had gone to the 
Miltons’ house to protect their three small 
children, the youngest 8 months old. 

She ordered the men to leave. They 
challenged her: right to order them out. 
The man she shot had tried to wrest the 
‘un from her. In the: scuffle, her dress 
iad been torn, her forehead bruised, her 
throat gripped, and she had fired the gun. 


Version- No. 2: The second account 
was offered by James Kovacs, 25, a sheet- 
metal worker, brother of the slain man, 
himself married and the father of two 
children. Kovacs testified at the inquest 
held Tuesday in Bridgeport by Coroner 
Theodore E.. Steiber. 

The witness and Albert, home on a 
72-hour pass from the Portsmouth, N. H., 
naval station, had spent the day fishing 
with a friend. Albert had had a couple of 
drinks. James drove him to the Milton 
home where Albert had a late date with 
Faith Coombs, 18-year-old high-school 
girl who took care of the Milton children. 

Albert had visited the house before 


*On Jan. 25, 1888, Town Constable Louis Drucker 
Was the victim of Jacob Scheele’s shotgun. 
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and knew the ‘Miltons. He called out 
Faith’s name but there was no answer. 
Albert got a bottle of beer from the kitch- 
en and was. seated at the piano when 
Mrs. Stevens, whom neither knew, en- 
tered. Her arms were folded and they 
did not see the gun. She told them to 
leave. They protested. When Albert left 
the piano to call Faith’s name again, Mrs. 
Stevens shot him, firing two more times 
as James tried to carry his brother out. 
Albert died on the sidewalk. 

Taken from jail to attend the inquest, 
Mrs. Stevens fainted in the corridor, in- 
terrupted Kovacs’s testimony to scream 
“Lie!” and fainted again. The only other 
inquest witness (Mrs. Stevens, on advice 


of counsel, refused to testify) was State 
Police Lt. George H. Remer. Mrs. Stev- 
ens, he said, admitted drinking “at least 
ten beers” before the shooting. 


Version No. 8: Patrolman George 
Waldmann, the first police officer to ar- 
rive at the scene, offered reporters an 
account of events immediately following 
the shooting. His version seemed to cor- 
roborate Mrs. Stevens's attack story, and 
at the same time to rebut James Kovacs’s 
statement that his brother had died al- 
most at once. 

Albert Kovacs was still alive, writhing 
and groaning, Waldmann said, in the 

tter. Mrs. Stevens was sitting on the 

ont porch of the Miltons’ home, holding 
the Milton baby wrapped in a blanket. 
She still held the gun. Her eyes looked 
dazed and she was rocking back and 
forth mumbling: “I didn’t mean to do it. 
I didn’t mean to do it.” 

Her dress, Waldmann said, was torn; 
she had a welt over her left eye and 





Associated Press 
A military funeral for Seaman Kovacs; a manslaughter charge for Mrs. Stevens 


finger marks on her throat. Suddenly she . 
screamed: “What happened?” Later she 
had hysterics when they told her Kovacs 
had died. 


What Else? New Canaan shook its 
head over the discrepancies and argued 
the case for and against Mrs. Stevens. 
Except for the stories of neighbors that 
she sometimes fired the gun into the fire- 
place of her home, little was known about 
her. Friends called her “the Texas bomb- 
shell.” She had been married shortly: 
after graduation from Amarillo High 
School to Carl Funderburg, now an Air 
Forces sergeant, who divorced her, charg- 
ing among other things that she was an 





International 


“unchaste person.” Funderburg later was 
awarded custody of their 6-year-old 
daughter, but because he was in the 
Army he had permitted his ex-wife to 
keep the child. Imogene subsequently had 
met Stevens at an air field and married 
him in November 1943. 

Something more than had - been told 
obviously lay behind the high bail of 
$50,000; something else, still secret, de- 
terred Mrs. Stevens’s well-to-do father- 
in-law, George R. Stevens Jr., from trying 
to get her free on bail. 

From her cell, the sullen beauty cabled 
her husband: “Come home at once.” And 
from Pampa, Texas, her own father, J. O. 
Dumas, Texas ranger and former police- 
man, came to comfort her. 


Version No. 4: The immediate. dis- 
position of the case rested, under Con- 
necticut law, in Coroner Steiber’s hands. 
A hint of what was to come had already. 
seeped out in stories told to the police by 
Miss Coombs and three young friends— 
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- Lois Moore, 18, James Humphries, and 
Samuel Bell. On the night of the shooting 
the four had a party in the Milton home, 
borrowing Mrs. Stevens’s phonograph for 
dancing. Later the: Miltons and Mrs. 
Stevens returned to the Stevens home, 
and afterwards a beer glass was thrown 
through a front window of the Milton 
house and sounds of fighting were heard 
outside. The four young people left hur- 
riedly and drove to a restaurant in Nor- 
walk. Police questioned them on their 
return after the shooting but withheld 
their stories until shortly before the cor- 
oner announced his decision Friday. 

Now, even among the most indus- 
trious gossipmongers, the coroner’s words 
fell like a bombshell: 

“From the statements made by Mr. 
Milton, Mrs. Milton, and Mrs. Stevens 
to the 
pear that an illicit love affair had ex- 
isted between Mrs. Stevens and Mr. Mil- 
ton .. . which caused the Milton home to 
be broken up for a number of months. 
Later on, Mrs. Milton returned to her 


home as a next-door neighbor to Mrs. 


Stevens and, on the surface at least, all 
was forgiven by the parties.” 


‘It Must Be...’ The night of the shoot- 
ing, Steiber continued, Mrs. Milton and 
Mrs. Stevens went to a Darien tavern and 
drank about ten glasses of beer each. 
When Milton arrived both women were 
drunk. All three returned to the Stevens 


lice,” Steiber said, “it would ap-. 


home and drank some liquor and, . in- 
evitably, the Mrs. Stevens-Milton affair 
came up again. 

In a temper Mrs. Milton drove an ice- 

ick through a screen and window as she 
eft the Stevens home. Mrs. Stevens fol- 
lowed her and retaliated by throwing a 
beer glass through Mrs. Milton’s living- 
room window. (These were the occur- 
rences heard by Miss Coombs and her 
friends, which caused their hasty de- 
parture.) The coroner surmised: 

“It must be in this aura of sex re- 
crimination, beer, and window-smashing 
reprisals that we judge the acts and the 
emotional state of Mrs. Imogene Stevens 
just before the shooting . . . That the 
injuries apparent on the body of Mrs. 
Stevens were inflicted by Mrs. Milton is_ 
more than a probability.” 

Albert Kovacs who had managed to 
survive several months on America’s 
marauding submarines, was just an un- 
lucky bystander. - 


PP 


The Bulging Trains 
The nation’s migratory headache 
reached the: splitting stage last week. 
For vacationers and wartime gadabouts 
elbowing returning servicemen for rare 
railroad space, there were jolts aplenty: 
@ Director J. Monroe Johnson of the 
Office of Defense Transportation out- 
lawed train reservations for moré than 
five days ahead to pre- 
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POW camps will see the films. 


Horrors at Home: Some German POW’s hide their 
faces, others look stolidly at an Army Signal Corps movie 
of Nazi atrocities in the fatherland. By Army order all 


-~-- vent 30-day tie-ups 
: space. Vacationers might 
buy tickets for mountain 
or shore, but they 
couldn’t be sure of a 
seat home. 

@ In Chicago, railroads 
agreed to load soldiers 
first, civilians in what 
space was left, if any. 

@ The New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road, carrying passengers 
to cool Cape Cod and 
the Berkshires, canceled 
its special summer trains 
and reported that its reg- 
= trains were booked 


solid. 

@ The Milwaukee Road 

hung out “SRO” signs 

when its trains filled, 

but resolute civilians 
the stand-up 


space. 
@ Washington revealed 
that half the Pullmans in 
service have already been 
turned over to the mili- 
tary for the great rede- 
coment movement to 
Pacific. Johnson said: 
“Another half  (Pull- 
mans) will be taken off 
regular trains and put 
on military service. 
means zero for civilians.” 
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They Might Have Been 


Not in all United States history had 
the line of Presidential succession reached 
such a jumbled state as it achieved last 
week end: 

@ Until Wednesday afternoon, the ex- 
Republican, Edward R. Stettinius Jr., as 
Secretary of State, would have succeeded 
Mr. Truman had the Presidency been 
vacated. (An 1886 law provides that 
when the Vice Presidency is vacant, 
Cabinet officers—the Secretary of State, 
then the Secretary of Treasury, etc., 
—succeed.) @ 
~t wer _ nani Stettinius on 
nesday, etary of Treasury He 
Morgenthau Jr. became Mr. Truman's 
heir apparent.* 
@ On Friday, the House, acting at Mr. 
Truman’s explicit request (NEWSWEEK, 
July 2), passed a bill making the Speaker 
(Sam Rayburn of Texas) the President’s 
successor and sent it to the Senate. 
@ On Monday, Mr. Truman nominated 
James F. Byrnes to be Secretary of State, 





thereby relieving Morgenthau of the | 


burden of succession and making Byrnes 
the heir pending Senate action on the 
House-approved measure. 

_ Thus this week the Senate held in its 
grasp the opportunity to write some fur- 
ther complications into the already-zany 
record. With Stettinius, Morgenthau, and 
Byrnes all enjoying the succession mantle 
within the space of a few days, the upper 
branch had only to adopt the House bil 
to impose Rayburn at the top of the list. 
That it would do it promptly, if at all, 

. Reasons: 

(1) The House bill placed the Senate’s 
President pro tempore (Kenneth. McKel- 
lar of Tennessee) next in line after the 
Speaker, a succession that the Senate 
might want to reverse; (2) their old col- 


league Jimmy Byrnes was now in the — 


No. 2 saddle and would be satisfactory 
should anything happen to Truman; and 
(8) the House bill contained no protec- 
tion against the possibility that the GOP 
the House and the Speaker- 
ship in 1946, thus putting a Republican 
second in line in a Democratic admin- 


. istration. 


so 


e > 
‘Hi, Harry! 

Short on shirts but long on corn- 
tassel humor, Harry S. Truman had his 
first Presidential homecoming at Inde- 
pendence, Mo., last week. In a frisky 
carryover of his spirited Northwest vaca- 


tion mood, he dived into a dizzy round 
of Midwest hospitality, neighborly pleas- 


antries, and public alities that left 
him barely time to wedge in a Chopin 
mazurka. To a Kansas City audience 
he wisecracked: “I can’t be ident of 
the United States in Jackson ve 

The week began in Olympia, Wash., 
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law was enacted. 
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. .. gets roses from Thomas Bowles ... 


where the flying Mr. Truman had been 
the guest of Gov. Mon C. Wallgren 
(NEWSWEEK, July 2). Departing Mon- 
day, June 25, in the special plane 
“Sacred Cow,” the President halted 
briefly at Portland, Ore., for a civic re- 
ception; then he sped on to San Francisco 
where he received another tumultuous 
greeting. 


Missouri Waltz: Monday night Mr. 
Truman dined with the United States 
delegation to the United Nations confer- 
ence. Tuesday he talked with Admiral of 
the Fleet Nimitz, received members of 
Mayor Roger D. Lapham’s citizens’ 
committee, witnessed the charter sign- 
ing by American delegates, and made a 
closing-session address. “Let us not fail,” 


he said, “to -grasp this supreme chance. 









to establish a worldwide rule of reason— 
to create an enduring peace under the 
guidance of God.” 

Heading east Tuesday afternoon he 
spent the night at the Hotel Utah in 
Salt Lake City, where music drew him 
to the roof to watch the dancing. 
Wednesday the President was on- his 
way again, landing at Fairfax Airport, 
Kansas City, Kans. The Truman grin was 
never brighter as friends and neighbors 
hailed his arrival. 

Followed by his daughter, Margaret, 
his brother, J. Vivian Truman, and Mayor 
Roger T. Sermon of Independence, the 
President climbed into an open Cadillac 
for the 15-mile run to Independence. A 
procession of cars followed, moving at 
a 25-mile-an-hour clip through Kansas 
City, Kans., across the Kansas River into 
Kansas City, Mo., and on to the Presi- 
dent’s home and summer White House. 

Crowds jammed the hot sidewalks, 
and strung out along the road. Standing 
in the car, the President waved his hat 
and grinned broadly, occasionally shout- 
ing back to individuals who cried out: 
“Hi, Harry!” 

Around the Independence Courthouse 
Square, townspeople and farmers roared 
a greeting. A welcome banner flapped 
briskly in -a stiff breeze. Everybody 
looked happy and proud and yelled “Hi, 
Harry!” It was just what everybody had 
expected and just what the President 
had looked forward to. He was beam- 
ing as he ‘walked into the 80-year-old 
family home where Mrs. Truman waited. 
Later he drove 16 miles to Grandview 
to see his mother, 92-year-old Mrs. 
Martha Truman. 

At a press conference he made the im- 
portant announcement reporters had been 
told hours in advance would come: the 
resignation of Edward R. Stettinius Jr. 
as Secretary of State, and his appoint- 
ment as UNCIO delegate. 

That night, 10,000 townsmen jammed 
the Latter-Day Saints Temple to hear the 
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visits Eddie Jacobson . . . 





entan 





Associated Press Photos 
... and a trimming from Frank Spina 


President speak. (Later Mr. Truman re- 

marked that it had always been his ambi- 

tion to fill the place.) ; 
Everything’s Up To Date: Thursday 

the President got away to an early start. 

Despite the blistering heat he: 

@ Shook hands for two hours at the 

courthouse. ! 

@ Ordered roses for Mrs. Truman for 

their 26th wedding anniversary. 

@ Got a haircut from his old barber, 

Frank Spina. 

@ Went to Kansas City, Mo., for a cam- 

pus picnic at the University of Kansas 

City, lapping up ham sandwiches, baked 

beans, potato salad, and ice cream. 

@ Accepted a kangaroo doll from chil- 

dren of the campus demonstration school. 

@ Recalled his failure as a haberdasher 
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The selection of Byrnes is in 
’ accord with the sound. tradition that 
the Secretary of State should be a 
man of broad experience in public 
affairs. Often he has been, by general 
acknowledgment, the No. 2 or. No. 3 
man of his party. 

Jefferson served as Secretary of 
State under Washington, 
John Marshall under John 
Adams, Madison under Jef- 
ferson, Monroe under Madi- 
) son, John Quincy Adams 

under Monroe, and Henry 
Glay under John Quincy 
Adamis. Jackson’s first Sec- 
retary of State was Martin 
Van Buren, former United 
States senator and former 
governor of New York, 
later his Vice President, 
and then his elected successor in the 
White House. Danicl Webster held 
the office under both William Henry 
Harrison and Millard Fillmore. 

President Pierce aypointed one of 
his principal competitors for the 

Presidential nomination, William L. 
Marcy. Buchanan chose Lewis Cass, 
the defeated Democratic Presidential 
nominee in 1848. 

Lincoln appointed William  H. 
’ Seward, his chief contender for the 
Presidential nomination, whom many 
contemporaries considered Lincoln’s 
intellectual superior. Garfield chose 
one of his chief convention opponents, 
James G. Blaine, ex-Speaker and 
United States senator. 

Wilson appointed William Jennings 
Bryan, thrice the Democratic Presi- 
dential nominee. Harding’ chose 
Hughes, the defeated Republican 
) nominee of the preceding election. 
Hoover picked Henry L. Stimson, who 
§ had been Taft’s Secretary of War and 
had returned to national affairs under 
Coolidge, as pacifier of Nicaragua and 
Governor General of the Philippines. 
Cordell: Hull had not been so promi- 
nent when Franklin Roosevelt made 
him Secretary of State in 1933. But 
he had served in both houses of Con- 
gress and soon vindicated Roosevelt's 
judgment that he was potentially the 
No. 2 man of the Democratic party. 


Not counting Hull, because of his 
bad health, Byrnes is unquestionably 
the No. 2 Democrat of today. In 
length and breadth of experience in 
national affairs, he is the first man 
of his party. 

What does Byrnes know about in- 








-conduct of 


The New Secretary of State - 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


ternational affairs? Probably not much 
more than any other intelligent citi- 
zen. His sole direct experience has 
been as one of Roosevelt’s companions 
at Yalta. As a senator he was not even 
a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. But many of his distin- 


guished predecessors, including Hull 


and Hughes, were almost 
totally inexperienced in in- 
ternational affairs before 
becoming Secretary of State. 

Is Byrnes qualified to be 
Secretary of State? Decid- 
edly, yes. The wisdom of 
filling this post with a gen- 
erally seasoned public offi- 
cial has been demonstrated 
many times. The first req- 
uisite of this office is steady 
judgment. The Secretary of 
State shares with the President the 
responsibility for framing the decisions 
most viially affecting the nation be- 
tween actual hostilities. In time of war, 
only the Chiefs of Staff, and possibly 
the Secretaries of War and the Navy, 
have responsibilities of comparable 
gravity. Byrnes is a man of steady 
judgment. 





It is, of course, an inestimable ad- 
vantage to the Secretary of State to 
enjoy, from the outset, the confidence 
of Congress. The collaboration of the 
legislative branch, particularly of the 
Senate, is essential to the successful 
international _ relations. 
Byrnes has this confidence. He served 
seven terms in the House and nearly 
two in the Senate. A superb politician 
himself, he. knows how politicians 
think and act. In Congress, he was 
the kind of man who could hold, 
simultaneously, the affection of Carter 


Glass and the New Dealers, and often’ 


could bring the right and left wings 
together on a ‘suitable compromise. 
He is a shrewd manipulator, yet when 
he is on firm ground, he will not yield. 
He showed that as Director of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization. But for his skill, 


resourcefulness, and determination, 
the anti-inflation line would have 
been broken. 


Harry S. Truman went to Chicago 
last summer to place Byrnes in nomi- 
nation for Vice President and he did 
not change his mind until, acquiescing 
in Roosevelt’s preference for Truman 
or Douglas, Bymes_ withdrew his 
name. If Truman had chosen anyone 
else for Secretary of State, it would 
have been astonishing. 
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in the early 1920s by dh 


in to see 
the man who failed with : Edward 


Jacobson, now succeésfully running the 
Westport Men’s Wear Store in Kansas 
City. Jacobson’s eyes pop when the 
President, accompanied by his aides, 
secret-service men, and reporters, walked 
in. The President inspected Jacobson’s 
stock; the two men exchanged looks of 
mutual admiration for the success each 
has achieved, and the President, in need 
of white shirts, tried to buy three—15% 
collar, 33. sleeve length. Jacobson had 
none. Next day he had dug up: half a 
dozen somewhere, and other Midwest 
haberdashers were coming to the Presi- 
dent’s aid with air-mailed deliveries of 
white shirts. All were, like Jacobson’s, 
“strictly on the house.” 

@ Attended a dinner of the Merchants’ 
Association in Kansas City, quipping his 
way through long hearty courses. 

€ Put on cap and gown to receive an 
honorary law degree from the University 
of Kansas City law school where he had 
attended night classes for two years in 
the days when he was a Jackson County 
Judge (actually a road commissioner). 


A Word From Luke: The President 
plainly was having a good time. He told 
former classmates at the picnic that the 
Missouri welcome “swells me up like a 
‘pizened pup’.” When the degree was 
conferred: “It’s a great pleasure to get 
the honor without having to do all the 
work,” Explaining why he hadn’t finished 
his law course: So many people were 


-after him for county jobs that he couldn't 


concentrate on his studies. 

With former Gov. Alf M. Landon of 
Kansas, GOP Presidential candidate in 
1936, he spent an hour discussing the 
food situation, flood control, and foreign 
policy in Kansas City’s Hotel Muehlebach. 


‘Emerging from the conference, Landon 
praised the President's policies. Farmers 


especially, he said, know there is a man 
in the White Hiouse who understands 
their problems. 

Saturday the President announced his 
appointment of James F. Byrnes as his 


* new Secretary of State. Neither swelter- 


ing Midwest heat nor long gab fests 
with friends seemed to affect the Presi- 
dent’s vitality. Missourians marveled that 
he kept the old familiar air of carefree 
fellowship. As one remarked: “It’s a 
shame for people to try to glamorize 
Harry Truman. It just can’t done. 
Anyhow he don’t need it, and he won't 
have to be a Roosevelt or Wilson to 
make a good President.” 

Mr. Truman himself offered a clue to 
his feelings shortly before he got ready 
to go back to Washington. 

“The only ting have to do to keep 
from going high hat and stuffed shirt,” 
he said to a group of the Jesters, a Ma- 
sonic social organization, “is to read Luke 
6:26.”° 





® “Woe unto vou. when all mén shall speak well 
of vou for ce Cid their fathers to the false prophets. 
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This dam arrived on a rubber railroad 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODJYEAR LEADERSHIP 


You'se looking at what happens 
when 12 million tons of sand and 
gravel are moved nearly 10 miles 
over a “rubber railroad” and then 
get together in a concrete mixer. 

Yes, this is famed Shasta Dam, 
one of the modern engineering mira- 
cles in which gigantic Goodyear 
Conveyor Belts are playing a promi- 
nent part. These miles-long belts of 
tough rubberized fabric carry in- 
credible totals of tonnage — then 
move on to other jobs! 

Goodyear Conveyor Belts give the 
world’s lowest cost per-ton-mile 


transportation for the movement of 
coal, sand, gravel and such. Today, 
they are available only for essential 
war jobs. Tomorrow, these belts will 
bring new economy and efficiency 
for mining, construction and other 
large haulage operations. 

Into every foot of Goodyear belt- 
ing goes all of the painstaking crafts- 
manship of men experienced in 
working with rubber and fabrics. 
That’s one of the reasons why far 
more tonnage is carried on Good- 
year Conveyor Belts than on any 
other kind. 


. The world’s leading builder of tires, and 


a pioneer in rubber — natural and syn- 
thetic — Goodyear also has worked for 
years with metals, fabrics, chemicals... 
constantly acquiring new skills with 
which to bring you better products. 


BUY WAR BONDS-—BUY FOR KEEPS 


GOOD+ YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN. RUBBER 








“Whiskey Going Into the Barrel to Age’’— painted at the distillery by Jobn S. DeMartelly 


87 years at fine whiskey-making 


makes this whiskey good 


= MLOD 


veges os OE 


tt takes barrels of 
money te win a war. 
It takes all the money 
you can put into war 
bonds. Buy more... hold 
them! 


86 proof. The straight 
whiskies in this prod- 
uct are 4 years or 
more old. 30% straight 
whiskey. 70% grain 
neutral spirits. Hiram 
Walker & Sons Inc., 
Peoria, IIlinois. 








q Margaret were emgaging a 
_ decorator to do over 
- in soft blues and pinks, the President 
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Swept clear of the Roosevelt trinkets, Truman’s businesslike desk is a stamp of the new President’s personality 





* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











- One Man’s Office 


When Harry S. Truman called his first 
press conference as President of the 


| United States, he stood behind a desk 
swept clean of Rooseveltiana. To veteran 


reporters nothing so acutely symbolized 
the new era in the White House as the 


| sight of the Presidential desk, bare of 
| bric-a-brac, covered only with a green 


blotter and a minimum of writing accesso- 


a ries. It was the desk of any efficient busi- 
| nessman—before he had gone to work. 


Today the desk, as well as the oval 


| office, is beginning to take on the person- 


ality of the new man. After nine weeks, 
the Truman impress shows in a number 
of ways. It is that of a man much plainer 
than the squire of Hyde Park, less varie- 
gated in his interests, an orderly man 
with positive tastes and roots sunk deep 


in the Midwest. 


While Mrs. Truman and daughter 
home-town 
eir living quarters 


was pursuing some decorative ideas of 
his own. When the Roosevelt prints of 
old sailing vessels and views of the Hud- 


son River Valley came down off the 
_ walls, Mr. Truman personally selected 


their successors. 


E - Faces of Freedom: He already had 
~ one oil 
Tito S 


ainting he liked: a copy of the 

portrait of Simén Bolivar 
which hangs in Caracas. In 1941, the 
Venezuelan Ambassador was instructed 
to present it on behalf of his government 
to the largest community in the United 
States bearing the name of the great 
South American liberator. That was Boli- 
var, Mo. So, to Senator Truman, in the 
name of Bolivar, Mo., the painting went. 

Then Mr. Truman called David Fin- 
ley, director of the National Gallery of 
Art, and requested one good portrait of 
George Washington. Finley sent him an 
American masterpiece: an original Rem- 
brandt Peale. 

Between the paintings of the two lib- 
erators, directly above the mantel f 
ing him, Mr. Truman hung the ee 
of a painting that he had always 2 


“Firing On,” by Frederic Remington, 
nineteenth-century American illustrator 
who specialized in action paintings of 
the Old West and the Spanish-American 
War. Borrowed from the Smithsonian 
Institution, “Firing On” portrays Indian 
fighters on horseback in a_ ghostly 
green moonlight. 

Beneath the Bolivar and Washington 
portraits are two scrolls, signed with 
many names. One commemorates a meet- 
ing of the Royal Order of Jesters at Buf- 
falo on April 17, 1945, and is made out to 
Jester Harry S. Truman. The other, which 
was presented to him after he became 
President, is signed by members of the 
Forty and Eight. 

On the east wall of the room, hanging 
alone, is a print of the Salisbury paint- 
ing of President Roosevelt. In its com- 
bination of dignity and warmth, it is 
one of the best portraits of F.D.R. Other 
wall decorations include a War Bond 
poster of the Iwo Jima flag raising and 
a dozen gaily colored prints of the earliest 
airplane models. 


A Pen, a Horse, a God: On a small 
table, fashioned from the deck of the 
frigate Constitution, is a bronze replica 
of the Jackson statue* which Presiding 
County Judge Truman chose to be placed 
before the new Jackson County Court 
House in Kansas City, Mo. The President 
has the same admiration for Old Hickory 
as did Roosevelt. Incidentally, he likes 
the statue as much as F.D.R. disliked 
the rearing, equestrian figure of Jackson 
in nearby Lafayette Park which he once 


called “an impossible figure on an im- 


possible horse. 

President Truman’s desk already has 
acquired -a few of the expensive ‘orna- 
ments that are always presented to men 
in high office—a luxurious pen set with his 
name on a golden plate; a small Chinese 
jade horse; a Chinese god of happiness 
in rosewood who brings good luck when 
his stomach is rubbed. But the real Tru- 
man touch is found in the other para- 
phernalia: three pairs of eyeglasses in 


*By Charles Keck of New York, a member of the 
National Academy and pupil of Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens. 





separate cases, two metal ash trays for 
visitors (the President doesn’t smoke), 
two executive desk classifiers, two mag- 
nifying glasses (the President has one 
weak eye), a miniature portrait of Mrs. 
Truman as a young girl, pencils, date 
stamp, calendar, paste jar, glass inkwell, 
paper folders neatly marked, and a plain, 
utilitarian pen set beside the onyx and 
gold gift set. 

A recent visitor also noted a half- 
crushed Buddy poppy, left over from 
the street sale. Beside it lay a gray button 
that had fallen off the President’s coat. 


, antl 


Dry OWI 


Office of War Information bigwigs 
were previewing posters for the summer 
“vacation at home” campaign. An attend- 
ant displayed the last one on the easel, 
a pipe-smoking, slippered father of a GI, 
lounging in an easy chair in the breeze 
of an electric fan—with a quart of a pop- 
ular brand of whisky in reach. The direc- 
tor of the gra hic arts division gasped: 
“Good God, then snatched up the poster 
to read the artist’s signature. The pasted- 
on picture of the bottle came off in his 
hand, sing a pitcher of lemonade. 
The prankster hasn't been found. 


rer 


Marine Hotel 


A Marine Corps officer, who went to 
Iwo Jima with the invasion forces to 
write the history of the battle, discovered 
after his return that his $7 per diem liv- 
ing expenses, the usual allotment when 
traveling on temporary orders, had been 
cut to $4 while he was on the island. 
The Marine paymaster ruled that the 
foxhole he slept in constituted “govern- 
ment quarters.” 


ror 


Mark and Trade 


New press-gallery label for the Taft 
brothers—Charles, State Department di- 
rector of Wartime Economic Affairs, and 
Senator Robert—since their collision over 
extension of the reciprocal-trade act:- 
“Ohio’s whiskerless Smith Brothers: 
(Reciprocal) Trade Charley and Mark 
(Hanna) Bob.” 
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The Ring Tightens Around Japan 
as Lend-Lease Pours Into Siberia 


Enemy Talks of Invasion, 
Fears American Fleet Maneuvers 
and Possible Russian Move 


the waters around the home islands only 
the Yellow Sea and the Sea of Japan re- 
mained untraveled by Allied craft. 

And on June 27, Rear Admiral Forrest 
P. Sherman, deputy chief of staff to Fleet 
Admiral Nimitz, made it clear that the 


. The enemy navy, he disclosed, now 
comprises only two bai i i 
one inactive battleship, two battle- 
‘ships unfit for service, a “small” number 
of carriers (inciuaing two or three large 
ones not yet in service), a “few” cruisers, 
and about $0 destroyers. 

In Japan, where an enemy broadcast 


g from the Unit- 
ed States to Siberia through Japanese 
waters. Japan could do 


The jitters hit Japan in earnest on June 
25. Shortly before Tokyo announced a 


clared war against Japan,” Crowley said, 
“Lend-Lease aid is being continued to the 
Soviet Union so long as . . . it is of mili- 
tary advantage to the United States. The 
possibility of Russia’s entry into war 


who pin down the Japs on the mainland 





against J acts to pin down in North- 
ern Manchuria large numbers of Japa- 
nese troops . i Russia's eee into the 
war against Japan would undoubtedly 
help to shorten the war and save thou- 
sands of American and other Allied lives. 


Thus Japan, which cried loudly in 
1940-41 that it was encircled by the 
ABCD (American, British, Chinese, and 
Dutch) powers, received direct warning 
that Russia could join in the coalition 
which now really hems it in. In prepara- 
tion for that event, the Japanese Army 
continued ing back: into the inner 


north of Saipan and found no enemy 
In China the enem retreated toward 


Balikpapan by Storm 

For weeks the Japs had known what 
was coming. The Dutch Borneo of 
Balikpapan lay in ruins, its once-white 
oil tanks black with smoke, and its build- 
ings crumbled and burning. Day after 
day, Allied bombs cascaded into the 
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DODGE Division of Chrysler Corporation « 


The Picture Flatters Me, 





But the Story is True... 


“I’ve been making wheels, axles and such 
things for automobiles and trucks ever since 
the beginning. 

“I’ve owned and driven nearly every type 
of car. 


“I got my All-Fluid Drive Dodge in Octo- 
ber 1941, and have driven it over 85,000 
miles. 

“I've never known anything like this car 
for comfort and economy. With two re-caps 
I'm still on my original tires and I get 
around twenty: miles to the gallon of gas. 


“This car seems to flow when it runs, and 
you get an entirely new smoothness in the 
general feel of things. 


“As an engineer I know that these things 
come from All-Fluid Drive. It’s a great 
Dodge accomplishment, and a jl in 
car history.” 


PRESIDENT 
Differential Wheel Corp., Detroit 


You'll Enjoy “The Music of MORTON GOULD,” Thursdays, CBS, 9:00 P.M., E. W.T. 
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cally to emplace crude underwater bar- 
riers of coconut logs off shore. Along the 
narrow beach, they put oil pipes in broad 
ditches and prepared to set them on fire 
in the faces of the invaders. 

But by the time the amphibious force 
under Vice Admiral Daniel E. oer 
put the soldiers ashore the rea 
uly 1, most of the enemy defenses had 

flattened into the oil-soaked sand. 

The Japs threw down a brisk mortar 
attack, but most of the enemy force fled 
inland. And the green-clad men of the 
Australian Seventh Division along with 
American and Dutch units hurried into 
the eastern suburbs of Balikpapan after 
them. Next, with the thick smoke from 
the blazing oil fields stinging their eyes, 
the sweating soldiers turned northeast 
toward the city’s two airfields. 

General of the Army MacArthur was 
jubilant. The Allies, he announced, have 
virtually won “tactical control of the en- 
tire Southwest Pacific.” Three hours after 
the first landing, MacArthur went ashore 
to inspect the most advanced command 
post which was less than 200 yards from 
Jap lines. Suddenly, eight sniper bullets 
zinged by. Other officers ducked, but the 
general refused to budge and calmly 
studied his map. “He [the sniper] has 
been tl ere for a bit of a time, you know,” 
an Australian officer explained sheepishly. 


oo 


Okinawa: Times Square 


On Okinawa last week, Pvt. Mai Ker- 
wit, a 19-year-old soldier from the Bronx, 
tacked up a “Times Square” sign in the 
shattered capital of Naha. Marines and 
soldiers curled up and slept undisturbed 
or bathed in the blue sea to wash away 
the dirt of battle. Rasping bulldozers 
leveled off rutted roads, filled in gaping 
shell holes, and shoved ‘aside the rubble. 
Slowly the Americans were erasing the 
— pel _ 

h the charred underbrush and 


sae g caves the fruitless hunt 





The Australians land at Balikpapan. 


went on for Americans captured by the 
Japs. Tired officers toiled over casualty 
lists. On June 28 the Navy added its 
losses to those already announced by the 
Army and Marines: 4,907 naval person- 
nel dead or missing and 4,824 wounded 
—a Navy total of 9,781, and a grand 
total of 46,319. 

In the entire campaign, the longest 
and costliest American naval engagement 
in history, 38 destroyers yes — units 


were sunk and 60 ships ged, mostly 
reeds pheee’d The Japs hed os 
more than 4,000 aircraft pilots. Their 


ground losses reached 111,351, includ- 
ing 101,858 killed and 9,498 captured. 


oo 


Cut Off Hon. Heads, Please 


“I wonder what’s happened to old 
Ush?” Lt. Gen. Simon Bolivar Buckner 
Jr. used to ask his staff. On June 25, seven 
days after Buckner’s death, Tenth Army 
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soldiers found the headless corpse of 
“old Ush” in a shallow grave on Southern 
Okinawa. Helped by’ an atic heads- 
man, Lt. Gen. Mitsuru Ushijima, the 
Japanese commander, along with his chief 
of staff, Lt. Gen. Isamu » had taken 
the only way out for defeated Jap of- 
ficers—hara-kiri. 

On the night of June 21, Ushijimg and 
Cho sat down to a sumptuous farewell 
dinner. At $ o'clock the next morning the 
two generals, wearing full-dress uniforms 
and glittering war medals, marched to a 
narrow ledge not 100 yards from Ameti- 


can lines. The two officers knelt facing the 
sea. Each picked up a sh knife 
half wrapped in: white cloth, loosened 


his belt, pulled back his blouse to bare 
his stomach, and bowed his head. 

Even as the two cut at their abdomens 
for the ritualistic method of suicide, a 
Jap soldier slashed off their heads from 
behind. The aides rolled the bodies in 
white silk and buried them. Three days 
later, Seventh Division troops dug them 
up, identified them, and unceremoniously 
reburied them. 


oo 


Targets Everywhere 


The silver. bombers came by day or by 
night, in fleets of 50 to 600, in fair weath- 
er or foul, toward one target or ten. The 
pense ee ~~ —— might be 


Ger Wg. sess Gere! Por. Wo. tim 


Superfortresses had 
their wholesale fire raids on J he 


The Japs seemed unable to concen- 
their planes and anti-aircraft for 
the inevitable raids. In the June 26 at- 
tack on ten scattered factories on the 
home island of Honshu, only five out of 
about 500 B-29s were lost. In the June 


Windup on Okinawa: Bearded infantrymen, exhausted im the final battle, fall down and sleep . 
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A Siding on New York Central tinks 
your plant directly with seven of America’s ten 
biggest cities, and places you in the territory 
where 52% of American buying power is con- 
es, and centrated. Your products cover the Nation’s 
richest market area with maximum speed and 


“ft for dependability. Yet that is only one advantage 
26 at- of a location that is central in the fullest sense. 
ode “CENTRAL” TO MANPOWER—because, on New York 


Central you are in the home area of skilled mechanical, 
electrical, chemical and textile workers . . . 64% of all U.S. 
factory labor. 


“CENTRAL” TO RESOURCES—because the New York 
Central territory, beside being rich in industrial power and 
water supplies, also produces 75% of the bituminous coal, 


81% of the steel, and the greatest variety of semi-finished 


materials in America. 
“CENTRAL” TO FOREIGN TRADE—because New York 


Central serves great modern ports handling 80% of Atlantic 
Coast imports and exports. 

“CENTRAL” TO TRANSPORTATION—because a 
modern fleet of 800 daily passenger trains gives your ex- 


ecutives and sales force fast, dependable service, through- 
out the New York Central area. 
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ASK ABOUT PLANT SITES IN THIS AREA 


Write or telephone the New York Central Industrial 
Representatives listed below. Their files cover a 
variety of available sites, and they are prepared to 
undertake surveys to search out special advantages 
you may need. Let them help you find your central 


location . . . confidentially . ..and with a saving of 
time for your war-burdened executives. ° 

BOSTON . South Station . A. E. CROCKER 
CHICAGO... La Salle St. Station H. W. COFFMAN 
CINCINNATI 230 East Ninth St. G. T. SULLIVAN 
CLEVELAND . Union Terminal . A. J. CROOKSHANK 
DETROIT Central Terminal A. B. JOHNSON 


PITTSBURGH . P. & L. E. Terminal . P. J. SCHWEIBINZ 
NEW YORK . 466 Lexington*Avenue . W. R. DALLOW 


In other cities, contact our nearest Freight Agent 


New York Central 
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The Jap Submarine as a Potential Danger 
by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


Long after the ships from reaching the mainland and 





period ‘looks rather small when com- 


Okinawa cam- oy with military manpower losses on to up those lying in home waters. 
paign has passed d over a limited period. The experience of the European cam- 
out of the head- paign indicates that while a surface 
lines, the silent Obviously the Japs can never hope ship may be bottled up, the submarine 
but tenacious un- to accomplish such results. They haven’t is a more difficult proposition. Thou- 
derseas war the force, and they are not the skilled sands of tons of mines were.laid in the 


submarine operators that the Nazis 
were. On the other hand, the Pacific 
supply line is more than twice the 
wg <8 of the Atlantic su line, and 
as long as a single Jap sub can operate 
at sea, it represents a danger. 

The losses and damage sustained by 
the Jap surface fleet in its various ac- 
tions have been considerable, and its 
value as an operational force has been 
greatly reduced, but these losses are no 
standard by which to gauge submarine 
losses. From the meager data available 
reinforced by the statement of Admiral 
Land that up to May 8 only 68 of our 
merchant ships had been lost in Jap- 
anese waters, it‘ would seem that the 
Japs had not yet started a submarine 
campaign of the Nazi character, or if 
they. had, it was not successful. How- 
ever, with the activities of the Jap sur- 
face fleet limited, coupled with the 
increased flow of our own ships across 
the Pacific, it seems within range 
paign can do. The 713 submarines sunk, of possibility that the Japs might at- 
at an average 1,000-ton displacement tempt an intensive submarine cam- 
figure, represent 718,000 displacement paign, particularly as the submarine, of 
tons lost in sinking 14,550,000 gross all sea or , Can move across 
tons of shipping. Using an average sub- the vast Pacific with the least chance 
marine crew figure of 50, and none of detection. 


saved, only 35,650 crewmen were lost 
while inflicting pest damage to the Rather recently our B-29s started 


North Sea, the Baltic, and the Bay of 
Biscay, yet when the Germans sur- 
rendered, many Nazi subs were still 
loose in the Atlantic. 

Recently Truk was visited by ele- 
ments of British Fleet. Also Marcus 
and Wake got returm visits from. ele- 
ments of our fleet. Truk has always 
been regarded as the main Jap bastion 
in the Pacific. The Japs have had many 
years in which to perfect its defenses 
and to accumulate large stocks of war 
matériel. When the Jap surface fleet 
fled in haste from this base, there seems 
no reason to believe that. the stockpile 
there was deplee “" ge it eve 
been wise to do so. especially 
fish, is undoubtedly available. Ponape, 
$90 miles to the east, might furnish ad- 
ditional supplies and an ‘air line from 
Hokkaido, not yet bombed, might be 
able to furnish some at intervals. 

- Truk, lying between Guam and ‘the 
Admiralty Islands, is geographically 
well situated as a submarine base, for 
convoys from Honolulu or the Canal 
Zone must it ip bay rm —— 
sea range. agoon is about iy 
sea miles in extent, and has about nine- 
teen passes leading from it to the 
open sea. Even during an air attack, a 
submarine might lie on the bottom sub- 


continue. Is it not 
eT tear thet ex- 
pect that the Jap- 
anese, fighting for 
the life of ir 

: empire, inspired 
by our example and that of the Nazis, 
will do everything in their power to 
impede with submarines the flow of 
troops and supplies headed west across 
the Pacific? 

Lately, with the surrender of Ger- 
many, some interesting data on subma- 
rine warfare has been released. On 
June 18, the total number of Allied 
ships lost through submarine action was 

t at 2,770, with the tonnage figure 
being 14,550,000. The number of U- 
boats sunk from all causes was esti- 
mated to be 713. Although the Japs 
played no role in the above sinkings, 
the figures quoted give a good if not 
entirely accurate picture of what a well- 
directed and intensive submarine cam- 

















most important of war links, the supply to mine: the Inland Sea and adjacent merged and stand a chance of escaping 
line. The 35,650 crew loss over a lea waters. The object was to keep Jap detection. . 
_ & 
29 strike against the ports of Saseho and _ Bronze Star to the soldier who killed. the 
Moji, and the hitherto unbombed towns 20,000th. No More Japs 
of Nobeoka and Okayama, hardly a sin- By the evening of June 20 the division ‘ Despite the sultry, 100-degree heat, 
gle Jap fighter rose in challenge. Only had accumulated the total of 19,948 dead was in a terrible hurry. Dough- 
one plane was lost. Japs since i=. 29 when it landed. At boys of the 37th Division ing down 
~ the end of the day all units were notified the. Cagayan V in N Luzon 
of the soa “* = = — " we a date to keep — aye _ 
: M curate record, were formula! at me para pushing in e 
Quota - Japs Was High Japs found dead would not count, that north coast. Ahead of the two units, 
But GI’s on Luzon Met It _ all Japs counted must be killed by bul- Igorot guerrillas clad in G-strings ran 


Allen J. Fagans, NEwswEeExk war cor- 
respondent, sends the following sidelight 
on the final stage of the Philippines 
campaign. 


Maj. Gen. William C. Chase, com- 
we eee of the 88th Division, 
widely known for his hatred of the Jap- 
anese and setting the goal for his my 
of at least 20,000 Japs killed during 
Luzon campaign, recently offered a 


lets, and that complete details of time, 
place, and name of the soldier making 
the kill must be reported. 

At the end of the following day it was 
determined that the 20,000th Jap had 
been killed by Pfc. Charles Bryant of 
Cookeville, Tenn., at 11:15 on the north- 
east side of Mount Mapatad in the Sierra 
Madre range, northeast of Manila. 


ee ee eee 
with one clip of his tommy The 
third Jap, a captain, was the $0,000th, 


interference. One of their American of- 


he 
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How to reduce 


your waste-line 


Do you want to take the waste out 
0: your business paperwork oper- 
ations? Want to save time, lower 
your Costs, simplify routines? 
You can do it with Addresso- 
graph—the fastest, most accurate 


method of putting words and fig- 


ures on business forms. Addresso- 
graph writes such data as descrip- 
tions of materials, products, and 
properties; instructions for man- 
ufacturing, routing, and shipping; 
facts pertaining to employees, 
stockholders, customers, and 
prospects—in short, basic infor- 
mation in each department of 
every business. 


essograph 


‘Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Addressograph flexibility en- 
ables it to be utilized with any 
System, routine, or other office 
machines. And -Addressograph 
can write as many as 5000 words 


‘or 30,000 figures a minute—with 


100% accuracy! 

Here is a step you can take now 
toward reconverting your office 
and factory for civilian produc- 
tion. Ask our Methods Depart- 
ment to tell you of the savings 
others in your industry are mak-: 
ing with Addressograph meth- 
ods. Telephone our local office or 
write Addressograph-Multigraph 


. 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograpn and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Mu!tigraph Corporation 
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Prices of hand model Ada'resso- 
sraphs begin at $12.50; electric 
models at $177.50. Illustrated is 
the Glass 1900 Addressograph. 
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into the nearest ditch. ‘For two and a half 
hours enemy guns scorched the camp. 
Finally, American artillery knocked the 
Japs out. The soldiers straggled back 
into camp, recovered their good spirits, 
and whistled cheerfully when Maj. Gen. 
Robert S. Beightler, 37th Division com- 


mander, passed by in blue and white 
striped pajamas. Then they hit the road 
to the north. 


Two days later, near a burning native 
village, the worn-out doughboys joined 
up with the paratroopers. After a 28-day 
drive, Cagayan Valley, the last center of 
enemy strength in the Philippines, was 
swept clean. General of the Army Mac- 
Arthur announced that organized resist- 
ance had ended on Luzon. In the war- 
ravaged capital of Manila 300 miles to 
the south, members of the Philippine 
House of Representatives broke into loud 
cheers and unanimously passed a bill for- 
bidding all Japanese immigration into 
the Philippines. 


PP 


Remember Singapore? 


A group of solemn Scottish business- 
men leaned back at their luncheon table 
in Edinburgh last week, and asked the 
burly, tanned officer about a faraway war. 
When, they wondered, did he think the 
Japs would be beaten? Lt. Gen. Sir Wil- 
iam J. Slim, commander of the British 


Fourteenth Army, and a veteran of three 
years’ fighting in Burma, replied: “I 
should ask you! . . . We do the best we 
can with what you send us . . . If you 
want the war finished quickly, we must 
have the stuff.” Allied troops in South- 
east Asia, General Slim added, have 
“gone a long time on two bootlaces and 
a bamboo staff.” 


oo 


Good-By, Shangri-La 

Tears welled up in the old chiefs’ eyes 
and trickled down the red and war- 
paint daubed over their faces. Lining up 
with their spears, they sadly chanted a 
last farewell as the thunder bird mine, 
down over the mountains and snatched 
away the strange white gods from the 
hidden valley of Shangri-La. 

That ended a fantastic tale. On May 
13, a planeload of 23 American officers, 
enlisted men, and Wacs set out for a 
sight-seeing ride over the tangled New 
Guinea jungle. About 150 miles west of 
Hollandia, the Douglas C-47 crashed on 
an isolated, snow-topped mountain range; 
twenty passengers and crewmen died in 
the wreck. Three remained alive, though 
burned and bruised: a pretty brunette 
Wac, Cpl. Margaret Hastings of Oswego, 
N.Y., and two men, Air Force Lt. 
John McCollom of Trenton, Mo., and 
Sgt. Kenneth Decker of Kelso, Wash. 
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Below them stretched a strange sight: 
a long green valley laid out in neatl 

igated fields and hundreds of thatched- 
roof settlements. It was cut off from 
the outside world by towering 10,000- 
foot mountains. 

Soon, native warriors of magnificent 
physique, armed with spears and bows, 
clambered up the mountainside to ex- 
amine the interlopers. Their eyes bulged 
in amazefnent. Apparently they had never 
seen white men . They ran off to 
gabble the news and brought back gifts 
of sweet potatoes, their staple food. Three 
days later, a Fortress the sur- 
vivors’ yellow rubber lifeboat in a clear- 
ing, and the Army started its rescue 
plans. An almost-daily procession of 
planes dropped medical supplies, food, 
candy, cosmetics for the Wac, seashells 
for trading with the natives, and a 
walkie-talkie radio. 


Queens and Fingers: Die-hard war- 
riors at first tried to being the planes down 
by hurling spears at them. ‘When Filipino 
paratroopers dropped into the valley to 
prepare a glider airstrip, native bucks 
took them for women and tried to make 
love to one of them. After the stranded 
Americans trekked down the mountain- 
side, the natives promptly treated the 
Wac in royal fashion, presented her with 
pigs used for ceremonial feasts, and of- 
fered her a throne as queen of the whole 
valley. (Reportedly a 





queen of just one village 


m 
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had a male harem of six- 
teen elderly chiefs. ) 

The Americans tried 
to teach the natives to 
cut wood with steel axes, 
but they politely refused. 
They apparently had 

‘ never seen iron before, 
and stuck to stone. When 
cigarettes, coffee, and 
Army rations were hand- 
ed them, .the chiefs 
thought ‘iit over and re- 
turned the gifts the next 
morning. The natives did 
their own shaving, yank- 
ing out each individual 
whisker with a split twig 
held. between two fin- 

ers. Marriage was pain- 

‘ful too; a finger was 
lopped off both husband 
and wife as a sign of 
wedlock. 

Treacherous, _low-ly- 
ing clouds delayed res- 
cue from the glider strip. 
But finally on June 
the well- pick- 
‘ups wn Safely towed 
over mountains to 
Hollandia, Corporal 
Hastings ann er 








Flying Fool: This diagram of the “baka” (fool 
suicide weapon, which the Japanese first used at 
the craft and then rockets to death whether ‘or not he makes a hit on the target. 


bomb shows 


the | 
The pilot, locked-in the cockpit, aims 


first desire after 46 days 
in Shangri-La: a 

manent wave and & 
shower. 
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V Vith Fluid Drive, you get easy starting, smooth pick-up, longer life for your car! 
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In addition, Fluid Drive eliminates the 
shocks and jolts of rigid mechanical drive 
...gives you longer lasting gears and parts. 
Here’s how it works... 


It’ssosimple: Chrysler engine (A) spins vaned disc (B) forcing 
whirling oil in sealed housing against vaned disc (C) causing 
ittorevolve and turn rear wheels. There is nomechanical con- 
nection between the two discs...power is transmitted through 
oil pressure alone. This makes possible new refinements in 
gears and drive shaft, eliminates needless bulk and weight. 














Tes the greatest driving improvement 
since automobiles were invented ...Yet 
it’s been proved by 8 billion miles on the 
road. See your Chrysler dealer for 

Fluid Drive facts. 
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Steel can do almost any job well. It provides 
strength and ruggedness in Army field kitchens. It 
will also give strength, beauty and usefulness to 
your all-steel kitchen after the war. Steel is ideally 
suited to the design of modern kitchens that save 
steps, increase efficiency. Better steels will be avail- 
able then, too (many of them developed for war in 
United States Steel laboratories). All marked with 
that dependable guide to good steel, the U-S-S Label. 








UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY - CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION »- COLUMBIA 
STEEL COMPANY - CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL 
SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY - NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - TENNESSEE COAL, 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS 
CEMENT COMPANY «+ VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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How the Jap Learns 


Maj. Compton Pakenham, NeEws- 
WEEK contributing editor and expert 
on Japan, spent six months actually 
serving with the Japanese Army when 
he was an officer in the British Army 
before the last war. In this fourth of 
his series of articles he explains the 
connection between the peculiar Japa- 
nese mentality and the way the war ts 
fought in the Far East. 


Having paid farewell respects to the 
Japanese Tenth Divisional Headquar- 
ters in Himeji Castle, I put on my 
boots and stood talking with a staff 
officer. A squad clumping past in ill- 
fitting uniforms interrupted us. Casu- 
ally but with a malicious grin the cap- 
tain remarked: “Look <a Sonn you 
may be fighting these men.” I ex- 
pressed surprise. He replied: “It is the 
tradition of the Imperial Army to fight 
in the fourth year of every ten. First 
it was China, then Russia, next who 
.. ” That was how the Japanese mili- 
tary mind operated during my attach- 
ment to the Tenth Infantry Regiment 
at Okayama. That is the way it has re- 
mained, blandly confident in its destiny. 

I had been warned to be prepared 
for flashes of chauvinism. But the only 
time one came was then, at the last 
moment, from a staff officer. With a 
regiment, every effort had been made 
to make me inconspicuously at home. 
I was apparently ignored but actually 
watched at every tum, welcomed to 
or in every activity or not as I 
saw fit. However, as a point of honor, 
it was up to me to go the limit. 


March, March, March: The Japs 
were in barracks for a single purpose— 
to be made into soldiers. A minimum 
of twelve hours a day was devoted to 
that. Reveille sounded around 5 (two 
hours earlier in summer). At about 5 
in the evening the soldiers were left 
to themselves. 

Everything had a march connected 
with it. The rifle range was 22 miles 
away. We marched there, did our fir- 
ing, and marched back without respite 
beyond regular short halts and stops 
for meals. Tainetsu kogun (heat-resist- 
ing marches) were slated for the worst 
weeks of summer. Each lasted, with 
_ halts, for more than twenty 

ours. 


In well-fitting boots and double 
socks stuffed with soap shavings, I was 
better prepared than most of shomn, for 


few conscripts of those days had worn 
boots before. Slogging along in a 
sweaty, comatose hell, I knew I should 
lose face by accepting the open offer 
of the colonel’s horse or the surrepti- 
tiously suggested lieutenant’s water 


bow. 


to Fight as He Does 


bottle. The Japs reveled in their 
misery and triumph over it. 

They had their ever-present pana- 
cea, a glance at the rising-sun flag bob- 
bing ahead, the symbol of the em- 
peror. Occasionally orders were passed 
down against using water bottles and 
were not countermanded for ten hours. 
The noon halt for food was prefaced 
by a mile of marching in double time. 
There were only two crimes—strag- 
gling or uttering a word of complaint. 


Slaps, Back and Face: On parade 
or line of march, Officers were merci- 
less, perpetually driving their men and 
not above using physical force—a slap 
on the face or an occasional kick. 
Then, immediately the column fell out 
they became nurses, tending a blister, 
shifting a pack, or helping an exhaust- 
ed man to a drink. This overdone pa- 
ternalism remains in our favor. Left 
alone a Jap private blows up. 

The officers began their , i in the 
gray dawn in the gymnasium with 
old-fashioned, two-handed sword fenc- 
ing. They slashed at each other for an 
hour and then scattered for breakfast. 
Four or five hours’ work ended with 
an. hour’s break for the midday meal. 
As the last pair of chopsticks were 
replaced on a tray, the colonel called 
a-name and a subject and an infantry 
lieutenant rose to give an impromptu 
technical dissertation, or the senior 
major orated, with gestures, on the 
spirit of the bayonet. 


Fire and Fall Forward: After- 
noon work ended with another turn in 
the gymnasium, this time with wres- 
tling, jujutsu, or judo (literally, the 
way of the meek, or gentle), before 
visiting the company at bath or in their 
quarters. During the evening at home 
officers read War Office publications, 
were available to their men, or an- 
swered letters from the parents of their 
charges. Very occasionally a group 
would club —— for a geisha partv. 
Of foreign affairs and conditions they 
knew nothing and cared less. This nar- 
rowness of outlook has been a serious 
drawback to them. 

In the successive weeks of exercise, 
I never saw carried out, nor even dis- 
cussed, any schemes for a defensive 
position or a rear guard action. Every- 
thing was attack. When two forces 
finally met, the bugles blew, one 
marched back to barracks, the other 
duly charged the empty position, ral- 
lied and often repeated the final as- 
sault. How even a temporary set-back 
might be rectified was not considered. 
The tradition of perpetual victory for- 
bade it, the imperial domination of 
the world made it smack of blasphemy. 
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Britons Lionize ‘Good Old Winnie’ 
but Will They Say It With Votes? 


Churchill Dwarfs All Issues 
in Campaign Tour That Becomes 
Tremendous Personal Triumph 


Once a milk bottle sailed throu 
the campaign car window and just missed 
Brendan Bracken, First Lord of the Ad- 
Churchill's public address system broke . al 
Piet’ Lord’ of the Adaielie chest The touring warrior: From his mobile hustings, Churchill waves to the voters 
missed the deadline for registering as a 
candidate because someone had tampered 
with the carburetor on his car. All over 
Britain, frayed tempers showed the strain 
of party warfare as 32,000,000 voters 
prepared to go to the polls on July 5 for 
the first general election in ten years. 
ief campaigner for the Con- 

servatives was urchill himself, His 

. campaign (his re-election from the new 
Essex constituency of Woodford was a 
foregone conclusion) came to a climax - 

| as the Prime Minister swung around the eo 
country in a 1,000-mile, four-day tour in Hy “ae ; 
which he made at least 30 speeches. a 3 SN gg 


The result was a magnitvent. poresnel et ae ae a act a — 
a cshopnaget . ry Hl st The speechmaker: From the Red Lion Hotel, High Wycombe, he demands reelection 
and shower him with flowers and confet- 
ti, while adoring women clambered on 
| his car and tried to kiss him, The heck- 
lers showed up in numbers too. -At Cov- 
entry, Churchill was booed and greeted 
with the singing of the “Red Flag,” to 
| which he quipped: “You haven’t a 
| against me—I've got the microphone.” 
| At Rugby the hecklers shouted: “Where's 
| your boss Beaverbrook?” Lord Beaver- 
| brook, Lord Privy Seal and Churchill's 
| political aide-de-camp, was being round- 
| ly booed elsewhere. 


The Real Issue: Occasionally the 
Prime Minister’s gaudy caravan stopped 
by the roadside and Churchill, looking 
like a Pickwickian character, sat on the 

| grass to munch a couple of sandwiches 
’ which he washed down with whisky and 
soda. In the evening he switched to a 
railroad carriage rigged up as an office, 
from which he conferred with Downing 
Street through telephones specially pro- 
tected from tapping. (Opponents de- 


~~ 
o' "Ss 
his customary eloquence, all followed the ¢ 
same lines—request for a large majority Associated Press 
on the grounds that the equilibrium of The tired campaigner: Daughter Sarah serves a sandwich on the road to Birmingham 





RCA Super-FM “soundproofs the air”. . . eliminates static and other interferences. 


RCA Super-FM...storms can be seen but not heard 


With RCA Super-FM radio, the most vio- 
lent thunderstorm becomes a “polite little 
shower.” It' can be seen, but never inter- 
rupts broadcast reception. 


The first time you hear Super-FM (Fre-. 


quency Modulation) you'll hardly believe 
your ears! For all static, interference and 
other extraneous noises are miraculously 
eliminated. 


During a thunderstorm you can listen to 
a delicate violin sonata—and think you're 
right in the broadcasting studio! Voices 
have a natural “in the same room with you” 
quality. You will agree that never before 
have your favorite symphonies, operas and 
popular tunes sounded so colorful, so pure, 
So full-ranged and so distinct on the radio! 


Super-FM is another “modern miracle” 
developed by an RCA engineer. You'll owe 
it to yourself after the war, to hear RCA 
Super-FM before you buy. 


The same kind of “let’s do it better” re- 
search that perfected Super-FM goes into 
all RCA radio products. And when you buy 
an RCA Super-FM radio, or television set, 
or Victrola—made exclusively by RCA 
Victor—you will enjoy a unique pride of 
ownership in knowing that you possess one 
of the finest instruments of its kind that 
science has achieved. 


George L. Beers, Assistant Direc- 
tor of Engineering for the RCA 
Victor Division, listens to the RCA 
Super-FM that he developed. 
Super-F'M provides greater ease in 
tuning and a higher degree of se- 
lectivity as well as freedom from 
noise and interference. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


RCA BUILDING, RADIO CITY, NEW YORK 20 
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Sovfoto 


Molotoff says farewell to Premier Osubka-Morawski at the Moscow airport as the 
American Ambassador, W. Averell Harriman (left), looks on é 


the empire and the world depended on 
it, assurances that the utmost effort 
would go into the Pacific war, promises 
to attack the housing blem firmly, 
and denial of any essential differences be- 
tween the Tory and Laborite programs 
for social improvement. 
But the real issue as it was all 

the campaign was still Churchill himself. 
The Conservatives had stressed their free 
enterprise line and the Laborites had 
gone all out for a delightfully socialized 
Britain. Yet even this fairly clearcut di- 
vision had a certain unreality. The real- 
ity was that if the votes went against 
the Conservatives, Winston Churchill 
would be retired to private life on July 
26, the day on which the results will be 
announced. In the last days of the cam- 
paign, the Prime Minister stressed again 
and again that he would not serve in 
a government other than his own. The 
name Winston Churchill therefore was, 
mentally at least, written large on every 
ballot. It would be hard for Britons to 
cross it out. 


oo 


- Poland: Surprise! Surprise! 
When Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, former 


.” Instead, 
greeted him with great punctilio 
escorted him to his hotel. Mikola- 
joxyk, surprised and pleased, decided to 


mier Edward Osubka-Morawski of the 
Warsaw Communist regime. 

Bierut threw his arms around Mikola- 
jezyk and suggested a drink. Mikolajezyk 
was more than pleased. After several 
—_ Bierut turned to Teale tin bos 
made an impassioned appeal: e have 
to work together to reestablish Poland’s 
international prestige. We must get e 
Polish soldier from Western Europe 
to Poland for a large army—to deal with 
the Czecho-Slovaks who are being trou- 
blesome” (presumably over Teschen, see 
ge \ ikolajezyk’ ise turned to 

olajcezyk’s surprise 

Dispored eunfdentiall At the p oe 
whi confidentially: “At proper 
time I will invite the Polish Army to 
jo us and to come to Poland under 
the command of none other than Gen- 
eral Anders himself.” (Lt. Gen. Wladys- 
law Anders had long been derided by 
both the Warsaw Poles and the Rus- 
sians as a bitter reactionary. The general 
had, in fact, made no secret of his anti- 
Soviet bias.) “I don’t know what to make 
of it,” Mikolajezyk cabled London. 

The western Allies last week were still 
not entirely sure what to make of the new 
Polish regime they he' set = Mos- 

ded Mikolajczyk 


cow on June 23. It i 

as a Deputy Premier and a number of 
other Poles from inside Poland and-from 
London. But it was still predominantly 
Communist. Both Washi and Lon- 
don held up iti the new gov- 
ernment until they were able to judge 
much freedom of action Mikolajczyk and 
his followers would be able to maintain. 
Beyond that, the real test of the independ- 
ence of the new government would come 
when the free and democratic elections, 


pledged in the Yalta agreement, were 


armies under B: command 
count as legal residence in Britain, will 
have to be passed. 

Perhaps not. many Poles’ would take 
this way out. A New York Times report- 
er, S y Gruson, visited the Polish 
Army in Scotland and was told by a 
sergeant major: “We don’t want British 
citizenship. We are not British.” By of- 
ficial estimate, an invitation by the new 
government to return to Poland would 
be accepted by about 50 per cent of 
junior officers and men. However, prac- 
tically no officers above the rank of major 
were likely to accept. Furthermore, there 
were hundreds thousands of Polish 
“displaced persons” still to be dealt with 
in Germany and other parts of Europe. 


‘ Germany: Red Meets Red 


Communist party, third largest in the 
Reich in the 1983 election, registered as a 


legal organization in Berlin last week. 
Then the meh ake Reds coe a 
manifesto si sixteen leading - 
munists. calling for a democratic coali- 
tion government and rejecting a Soviet . 
system for the Reich. 

The German Communists accepted 
some of the blame for the rise of Nazism, 
advocated free enterprise and a profit sys- 
tem, and demanded free trade and free 
elections. They likewise claimed that they 
favored stripping only Nazis and rich 
collaborators of their property. 


No Rights for Germans: On the same 
day, Col. Charles Keegan, American mil- 
itary governor of Bavaria, ordered mili- 
tary government officials to stamp out 
the political activities of an “anti-Fascist” 

organized in Dachau on May 9. In 


party 
answer to the party’s demands for such 
aa “freed 


of press, 
said: “The Ger- 
le and have no 
right to demand anything,” Furthermore, 
Keegan cited an order by General of 
the Army Eisenhower which banned 


But only a month before, Twelfth 
Army Group Headquarters disclosed on 











Even the tinker wouldn't give one for it, now! 


@Neither would anyone else. Yet 
the urge to putter, to “fix-’er-myself,” 
is universal—an excellent though 
sometimes expensive hobby. 

In other things, sk#// can mean the 
difference between life and death. It 
does in your work, economically 
speaking. It does in ours, literally. 
For an infinitesimal error anywhere 
in the Norden Bombsights that we 
make for the Army can cause a.bomb- 
load to miss the target by several 
hundred yards. Anything less than 
perfection, in this case, comes high. 
Its cost is computed- in terms of 
a wasted mission — in precious 


lives of airmen risked to no avail. 


That makes one think. And Victor 
people do. This awareness of heavy 
responsibility gives them the pa- 
tience to keep everlastingly at the 
job of producing a perfect product. 
Such training is your best guarantee 
that every postwar Victor Adding 
Machine will be worth its weight in 
right answers. For they'll be built 
under the same roof that housed the 
Norden Bombsight 
..» by the same crafts- VICT OR 
men...using the same 
precise manufactur- 
ing skill. 


In a Victor, you'll get more for your 
peacetime adding machine dollar. 
You wouldn’t think of tinkering 
with that. 


New, lightning-fast, full-keyboard Victor Portable 
Electric with direct subtraction; adds, lists, multi- 
plies, divides... pops up right answers—every time. 
Also in 10-key models that 





ADDING MACHINE CO. 


Conserve your adding machines by having them inspected and cleaned 
at regular intervals by your local Victor dealer or factory branch. 


STILL WORKING WITH RIGHT ANSWERS 
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June 26, that some 5,000 members of 
the Social Democrat and Communist 
parties had staged a demonstration in 
Cologne, where they claimed that the 
Catholic Center party biirgermeister had 
virtually monopolized the city govern- 
ment with appointments from his own 
arty. And to cap the climax, on June 
59 Keegan forecast turning over the Ba- 
varian government to the Germans en- 
tirely by November. 


OP 


The Hydra 


This job of controlling Germany . . . is no 
short-term business. The Germans are capa- 
ble and industrious people. They are fited 
by their desire for revenge and can rebuild 
an industrial war machine and reorganize it 
for war purposes in a few short years, re- 


gardless of the damage wrought by bombing. 


That was how Leo T. Crowley, For- 
eign Economic Administrator, described 
the problem of controlling the Reich last 
oak in testimony before a subcommittee 


of the Senate Military Affairs Committee. . 


“If we were to leave Germany to its own 
devices and not to institute a program of 
economic and industrial disarmament, 
Germany could be far better prepared for 
war in five years than she was in 1939,” 
Crowley said. 

Crowley cited these examples of Ger- 





many’s capacity to rearm unless severe- 


ly supervised: 

a “allied bombing and military opera- 
tions accomplished their mission . . . But 
such military operations, basically se- 
lective in their character, were not and 
could not be executed so as to elimi- 
nate permanently a national industrial 
war potential.” 

@ “As it stands today, Germany, except 
for the United States, is the outstandin 
armament machine shop in the world. 
@ “[Germany] has one dye plant that can 
turn out almost as much dye in one year 
as all the plants in the United States to- 
gether” (see page 88). 

@ “Practically all the great iron and steel 
furnaces of Germany are ready for oper- 
ation or can be in operation with minor 
repairs.” 2 

@ “Germany was producing about 1,000,- 
000 metric tons [of nitrogen] in 1939... 
A large part of the capacity remains or can 
be rebuilt in a short time.” 

@ “Germany did not lack materials for 
textiles . . . It would appear that little 
permanent damage has been done to most 
of the plants.” 

@ “According to the best available esti- 
mates, the German synthetic-rubber ca- 
pacity today is more than 100,000 tons.” 
@ “In 1944, Germany was producing 
about 1,000,000 tons of natural petroleum 
and about 5,500,000 tons of synthetic oil 





, European 
$65 Bait: A blonde saunters past five approving GI's in an Austrian town. Because 
non-fraiernization is the order of the day, the Americans cannot speak to her without 
risking a $65 fine. But appreciative smiles cost nothing. - 
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. . . It is believed that a large part of 
Germany's 1944 capacity for producing 
petroleum products can be restored with- 
in a brief period.” 


The Scientific Threat: While Crow- 
leys experts studied the Reich’s economy, 

ied military agents dug into German 
scientific secrets and released some in- 
formation on fantastic weapons that might 
have turned the course of the war in an- 
other six months. 

In Paris on June 28, Lt. Col. John A. 
Keck, American chief of enemy technical 
intelligence in the European theater, told 
correspondents the Germans had de- 
veloped a V-2 rocket bomb with a range 
of 3,600 miles—enough to reach New 
York from Europe—which would have 
been ready by November. Simultaneously, 
they had perfected a technique of firing 
V-2s and anti-aircraft rockets from sub- 
merged U-boats. For land use, the Ger- 
mans had anti-aircraft rockets which 
could be timed to explode within 10 yards 
of planes at altitudes up to 50,000 feet. 

The Allies found the scientists—some 


.1,200 have been rounded up—willing and 


even eager to talk. They blamed Hitler 
for forcing them to concentrate on scare 
weapons instead of militarily effective 
ones. Some of the scare weapons: a 
curved gun to shoot around corners, a 
200-ton tank, an unrifled 28-centimeter 
gun which fired a fin-stabilized shell. 
Some of the effective weapons: a 82-inch 
railroad gun, used at Sevastopol, which 
fired a 16,450-pound shell 81,000 yards; 
self-propelled mortars which shot one- 
ton missles 6,000 yards; rocket-assisted 
shells which boosted range 50 per cent. 

The Germans were also working on a 
Buck Rogers project to establish a “space 
station” 5,100 miles above the earth’s 
surface, where they believe gravity ex- 
erts no force. At the station a reflector 
would beam the sun’s rays to a receiving 
station, which would use them to de- 
velop steam and electricity. They had 
even calculated the size of a reflector 
which would provide all power neces- 
sary for Germany. It was 1.86 miles 
square. At the same time, the station 
would insure Germany world domination 
because it could be used to bum up 
cities and nations. The German scientists 
expected the project to take from 50 to 
100 years of methodical experimenta- 
tion. American scientists hardly bothered 
to laugh. 


Pe 


viding by Four 

The final act of more than five long 
years of war in Europe was a peaceful 
advance and retreat. Last week, the Rus- 
sians moved to the west into their 
recently assigned zone of occupation 
while the British and Americans pulled 
back. Roughly, the line dividing the 
Russian territory from that of the other 
Allies ran from the town of Liibeck near 
the Baltic Sea to the Elbe River and 
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Berlin: The city lies ruined . . . 


then around Thuringia to the Czecho- 
Slovakian border. 

At the same time, after weeks of delay, 
units of the American First Airborne 
Army, along with part of the British 
Seventh Armored Division plus a French 
contingent, had the signal to take up 

“their occupation areas inside the shat- 
tered city of Berlin. Of the four zones, 
the Russians held the largest, which is 
the eastern part of the city. The First 
Airborne, commanded by Maj. Gen. 
Floyd L. Parks, was assigned the small- 
est. This is in the southern and south- 
western parts of Berlin and includes Tem- 
pelhof Airdrome. 
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‘This Guy Hitler’ 

Few Nazis seemed likelier suicide bets 
than sf a = 
one-eyed ex-bartender, Hitler guar 
and Sixth-Panzer Army pa fu had 
the reputation of being a tough Nazi who 
would die rather than surrender. But 
Dietrich let the American Seventh Army 
take him last May. Remarking, “I could 
have put a slug through my brains,” he 
seemed determined instead to defend his 
own long Nazi record and denounce most 


of his associates. From Germany last 
week, the Associated Press these 
Dietrich jabs at former cronies: 


@ Heinrich Himmler, SS and Gestapo 
chief: “This guy tried to imitate the 
Fihrer. His appetite for power could not 
be satisfied Poo eres gaa from 
everywhere everybody. 

@ Reichsmarshal Hermann Giring:. “He 
was , a clown. He held the bag and 
could do as he pleased. I surely don't 


wish him anything 




















Associated Press 
... as Allies take over jointly 


combat experience. [Col. Gen. Gustav] 
Jod] had never even led a company ... 
One ought to beat up the whole bunch of 
them. Only [Col. Gen. Kurt] Zeitzler 
knew what was going on. I did a lot for 
this boy.” (Zeitzler lost his post as Army 
Chief of Staff after the attempted as- 
sassination of Hitler last summer.) 

@Adolf Hitler: “Knew even less than the 
rest. He allowed himself to be taken for 
a sucker, Killed in action? Impossible. 
This guy never left his air-raid shelter.” 


Pam 


Wages of Murder 


“Farewell, Katherina, Angela, and Ur- 
sula!” cried Peter Back to his womenfolk. 
Then American MP’s helped the crip- 
pled German up the thirteen fateful steps 
to the gallows. Peter Kohn, the one- 
armed crane operator, prayed aloud. 
Matthias Gierens asked the Americans 
to pin his last two letters to his body, for 
his family to read when they claimed it. 

At dawn on June 29 these three Ger- 
man civilians were hanged at Rheinbach. 
Last Aug. 15 they had beaten to death 
an unidentified American airman who had 
bailed out of his plane. For such war 
criminals, justice came swiftly. Their trial 
lasted two days; 27 days after the verdict 
they were dead. 
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Russia: Generalissimo Joe 

I should like to drink to the health of peo- 
ple . . . who are considered to be cogs in 
the wheels of great state apparatus, but 
without whom all of us—marshals and army 
co! 


mmanders—are, to it crudely, not 
worth a tinker’s damn. = 


At a Moscow victory banquet last week, 
the litt of Russia were thus 
: they had made great— 


«,..AND WHY not? Did you ever 
consider how much a mailroom has 

to do with selling? Take new pros- 
pects, for instance. In many cases, > : 
their first contact with our organi- . 
zation is by letter. Because these 
letters often mean new business, 

it’s mighty important that they get 

to our Sales Department fast.” 


“IT'S EQUALLY IMPORTANT thai ait 
further correspondence with them 
is carried on promptly. Sales can 
be lost by having our follow-up 
letters delayed in a jammed-up 
mailroom. Sales can. be made by 
getting these letters to trains and 
planes on time. 


“THAT’S WHY WE CONSIDER our 
mailroom an important member of 
our sales force . . . why we put it 
under the supervision of a com- 
petent person and equipped it with 
USPM mail-handling machines and [> 
systems.” . 
Plan now to modernize your post- 
war mailroom with USPM ma- 
chines and systems. Call in your 
U.S. Postal Meter specialist today. 


Sealers... Mutipest Stamp Affixers ... Mailreem Equipment. (Many units available.) 


‘Our Planis A and B proudly 
Sly the Army-Navy “E"’ 
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Joseph Stalin. For the Premier it had been 
a week of crowning glory. Four new dec- 
orations blazed on his chest: the Gold 
Star, the Order of Lenin, the Hero of the 
Soviet Union medal, and the diamond and 
ruby-studded platinum star of the Order 
of Victory. Then came the honor of 
honors: the Presidium promoted Marshal 
Stalin to Generalissimo, the highest mili- 
tary title it could bestow. He would share 
it with only three other heads of state: 
Chiang Kai-shek of China and Francisco 
Franco of Spain and Rafael Trujillo of the 
Dominican Republic. 


Sa 


Turkey: The Blow 


. Ever since last March, when the Soviets 
suddenly denounced their 1921 treaty 
of friendship with the Turks, the Turk- 
ish Government has been expecting the 
presentation of Russian demands. For 
three months the Turks have been trying 
to find out what these demands might 
be but have received nothing beyond 
vague generalities for their pains. Last 
week the blow finally fell. Soviet Ambas- 
sador Sergei A. ap eee presented his 
government’s bill of particulars to the 
Ankara foreign office. 

First on the list of conditions under 
which the Soviet Government might ne- 
gotiate a new treaty with the Turks is the 
“rectification of the Soviet-Turkish fron- 
tier in the provinces of Kars and Arda- 
han.” Although the note does not de- 
mand the outright return of these prov- 
inces to Russia, the supporting argu- 
ments make the extent of the desired 
“rectification” clear. 


Who Pushed Whom? The 1921 treaty 
which ceded these provinces to Turkey, 
the Russians say, was signed at a time 
when the weak Communist regime was 
anxious to make friends irrespective of 
what the cost might be. According to 
the Russians, the treaty was signed “un- 
der duress” and is therefore invalid. The 
Turks retort that far from being signed 
under pressure the treaty was suggested 
by the Bolshevist regime which at that 
time proudly pursued the policy of “dis- 
gorging the ill-gotten gains of the Czarist 
empire.” Before this war, the Turks add, 
successive Soviet Foreign Commissars 
hailed the treaty as a symbol of friend- 
ship with Turkey, which had extended 
a helping hand to the struggling Com- 
munist regime at the time when all the 
other nations were bent on destroying 
it. What is more, the Turks argue, the 
return of Kars and Ardahan ‘to Russia 
would perpetuate the injustice of the 
1878 Berlin treaty which the Turks had 
signed under duress after their defeat 
in the war with Russia. 

The frontier. rectification claim is fol- 
lowed by the demand for the establish- 
ment of Russian military and naval bases 
in the Dardanelles and for a joint Soviet- 
Turkish administration of the Straits. The 
Turks reply that the status of the Straits 
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relieves our man-power headache ~ 


“Here,” said the steel plant superintendent, “is the evidence, gentlemen. 
SS When shortage of skilled men is acute, as it is now, Brown ElectroniK 
Continuous Balance Control supplies an automatic skill for many of our 
processes, and releases trained men for other important jobs in the plant.” 


\ The Brown operating principle differs basically from the self-balancing 

= potentiometer systems now in use in many plants. Instead of the usual 

galvanometer and existing mechanisms, the entire assembly is an electronic 

Ey Gu one. This provides continuous and automatic adjustment to compensate 

for any temperature factor involved in production. Thousands of oper- 

BROWN ating hours have proved ElectroniK’s superior performance . . . accuracy 
« . . sensitivity .. . ruggedness. 


If your product involves temperature measurement or control and your 

goal is continuous product uniformity, you will be interested in getting all 
POTENTIOMETER the facts. A Brown engineer will give you a prompt opinion as to what 
Brown “Continuous Balance” can accomplish in your plant. The Brown 

Instrument Company, 4451 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 


FOR YOU ... Have your secretary send for your copy of the 


side-splitting ‘‘ Brown Calendar,’’ a cartoon presentation of the 
problems of industry, plus interesting data on Brown Instruments. 


INSTRUMENTS BY BROWN CONTROLS BY. 
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is governed by the 1936 Montreux con- 
vention and therefore cannot be altered 
without first obtaining the consent of all 
the signatory powers. The Soviet answer 
to this argument is the Russian equivalent 
of “nuts” and the tersely-worded state- 
ment that two sovereign countries can en- 
ter into any bilateral agreements they wish. 
The Soviets also demand that ~ 
Turkey renounce all political in- 
terest in the Balkans. Moreover, 
in conversation with American 
and British diplomats, though 
not with the Turks, Soviet of- 
ficials have made it clear that 
- Turkey lies within the Russian 
zone of security and must there- 
fore have a government “per- 
petually friendly” to Russia. 
The Turks have made cau- 
tious inquiries as to whether 
their dispute with the Russians 
could be brought at this time be- 
fore the United Nations organi- 
zation newly created at San 
Francisco. The answer is “No.” 
The interim commission of the 
United Nations is empowered 
to deal exclusively with admin- 
istrative matters and until the 
organization is actually estab- 
lished, ‘possibly six months from 
now, e commission cannot 
take cognizance of any matters 
involving policy. However, the 
Turkish problem is likely to fig- 
ure prominently on the list of 
subjects to be discussed by the 
Big Three at the meeting sched- 
uled to take place near Berlin 
next week. 
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Vienna: Sausage Please 


Beneath the lofty chandeliers 
of the Redouten-Sile, the or- 
chestra swept gaily through Jo- 
hann Strauss’s “Wiener Blut.” 
Inside the packed house, the audience ap- 
plauded enthusiastically. It might have 
been any warm summer night in pre- 
Anschluss Vienna—except for the im- 
maculately dressed Red Army officers, 
the hungry audience, and the bomb- 
pocked streets outside. 

For the Viennese, the reopening of 
their theaters offered a good excuse for 
celebrating, somewhat prematurely, the 
arrival of the British and American oc- 
cupation armies. After a staple diet of 
black bread and, for those rich enough, 
$80 meals in an adequate restaurant, the 
population looked forward to one thing 
from the western Allies—food. 

The Russians and the western powers 
still had not decided upon the exact 
terms of the occupation. But American 
units prepared for the job in Northern 
Italy, and officers calculated that they 
would move into Austria within three 
weeks under the command of Gen. Mark 
Clark. The probable occupation zones: 

To the Americans, Upper Austria, Salz- 
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burg, and Northern Tyrol; to Britain, 
Styria, Carinthia, and Southern Tyrol; to 
France, Vorarlberg; to Russia, Lower 
Austria, "ia and the province of 


Vienna. The four powers planned equal 
division of the city of Vienna, with over- 
all control of the country by a joint con- 
trol commission sitting in the capital. 





Claude: From liquid air experiments (above) to prison 


Ruthenia: Fair Exchange 


On Wednesday night, Premier Stalin 
entertained the visiting Czech delega- 
tion, headed by Premier Zdenek Fier- 
linger, at a Kremlin dinner party. On 
Thursday, he invited them to a confer- 
ence. On Friday, June 29, came the in- 
evitable announcement: Fierlinger had 
signed a friendly agreement with For- 
eign Commissar Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff. 
It transferred the Ukrainian-speaking 
province of Ruthenia from Czecho-Slo- 
vakia to the Soviet Ukraine. 

The Czech Cabinet shed no tears over 
losing a backward. and troublesome au- 
tonomous province of 4,886 square miles. 
It cheerfully looked forward to a quid 
pro quo. The Czechs wanted back Tesch- 
en, the rich coal-producing area of 320 
square miles which Poland occupied in 
1938. They also wanted a piece of Ger- 
man Silesia, including the tenth-century 
town of Glatz, once part of the old 
Czech kingdom of Bohemia. 


France: Light That Failed 


A grotesque, two-ear hearing device 


he had invented himself banded the 


trembling old man’s white hair. Yet he 
strained to hear the presiding judge's 
shouted question: “Why, after your won- 
derful scientific career, did you engage 
in propaganda for the Germans?” 
Because I believed in a Ger- 
man victory and thought collab- 
oration necessary,” quavered 
Georges Claude, the brilliant, ec- 
centric 74-year-old scientist who 
made a fortune in the develop- 
ment of -liquid air, neon lights, 
and many other inventions. To 
the Paris court last week, Claude 
freely admitted his crime: Hee 
had preached collaboration and 
toured the country demanding 
stiff reprisals against French 
Maquis. He denied that he had 
developed V bombs for the Ger- 


mans. 

After -the Allied landings in 
North Africa, Claude tried to 
poison himself with strychnine 
at a Bordeaux banquet. But lat- 
er, in his cell at Fresnes Prison, 
he calmly continued tempera- 
ture experiments with thermom- 
eters:and a little water in a bowl. 
He also .cied to patent a device 
to pump fish directly from the 
sea into a ship’ hold where 
liquid air would freeze them 
automatically. 

The prosecutor, Georges Vas- 
sart, asked the death penalty for 
Claude: “This man wanted to 
die for Hitler. Now is his op- 
portunity. If the jury listens to 
me, this illustrious scholar will 
be tomorrow no more than a 
handful of human dust, shot to 
death by the soldiers of his own 
country.” 

In twenty minutes the jury 
found Claude guilty, but with extenuat- 
ing circumstances—presumably his age 
and scientific standing. After two repe- 
titions by judge and defense lawyer, the 
aged scientist finally heard his sentence: 
life imprisonment and confiscation of his 
many possessions. 
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The General's Face 


The Americans, the British, and the 
French this week wrestled with a minor 
but complicated problem—the exact pro- 
cedure to be followed in restoring the in- 
ternational regime that ran the polyglot 
city of Tangier before the Spaniards took 
it over in 1940. Tangier, formerly ruled 
jointly by Great Britain, France, Spain, 
and Italy, lies on the North African coast 
opposite Gibraltar at the mouth of the 
Mediterranean. Now the Franco govern- 
ment—eager to please the victorious Al- 
lies—was already withdrawing its troops 
from the international zone. It looked sim- 
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—better farm machines, too 
Graham-Paige has also charted a bold 


peice id once) agp rab 
early announcement expanded 
Farm Equipment Division. 











There’s a brand new car in the making at Graham-Paige today! A 
car. whose creation bridges twenty years of automotive progress in 
a single span. It’s.a new kind of car . . . based on principles proved 
on the highways, airways and battlefields of war. It won't be 
hampered by taboos, traditions or limitations. It won’t be hobbled 
by old parts, old dies, or old ideas. It’s engineered from smart new 
designs, of startling new materials, for a bright new age! And 
Joseph W. Frazer’s skilled and experienced young organization at 
Graham-Paige has the ability and the backing to build it! That’s 
why those who know the history of men and motors are eagerly 
watching each day’s developments at Graham-Paige! 


GRAHAM-PAIGE MOTORS CORPORATION, Detroit 32, Michigas 
Makers of "Alligator’’ Amphibious Tonks and Other Vital Wor Material 
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le. But Gen. Charles de Gaulle thought 
he saw a chance to strengthen French 
prestige. 

De Gaulle’s idea was that as soon as 
the Spanish withdrew, the city should be 
occupied by troops of the French-con- 
trolled Sultan of Morocco. At the same 
time, French warships would stage a 
demonstration in Tangier Harbor. Ac- 


‘ cording to French officials, “General de’ 


Gaulle would -raise no objections if the 


United States and Britain designated one ~ 


destroyer each to accompany the French 
squadron on its Tangier mission.” It was 
a good idea—for the French. 


ro 


Italy: The Peace Treaty 


of a Loser Is Shaping Up 


Edward Weintal of NEwsweex’s Wash- 
ington Bureau sends this first account 
of how the peace conditions to be im- 
posed on Italy are shaping up. 


Separate American and British drafts 
of a peace treaty with Italy have been 
prepared and are now being reconciled 
for submission as a joint American-Brit- 
ish project to the other Allies, notably 
Russia, the British Dominions, Yugo- 
slavia, Greece, and France. 


The First Trustees: The trusteeship 
system written into the San Francisco 
charter of the United Nations organiza- 
tion will have its first practical applica- 
tion to Italian colonies, which are to be 
placed under Italian trusteeship as soon 
as Italy is admitted to the United Nations. 
The Cyrenaica district of Libya, which 
under a 1942 British pledge can never 
revert to Italian rule, is an exception. 
The British have suggested an Egyptian 
trusteeship but the Senusi Arabs who in- 
habit Cyrenaica will have none of it. 
They are puritanical Moslems who con- 
sider the dissolute, whisky-drinking Egyp- 
tions as renegades and have expressed 
preference for American or British con- 
trol. They might compromise, however, 


on a joint Anglo-Egyptian administration. . 


In Eritrea, an Ethiopian corridor will 
give Emperor Haile Selassie his cher- 
ished access to the sea together with 
Asmara and Massaua, its seaport. French 
claims to the Alpine pass of Val d’Aosta, 
southeast of Mont Blanc, find no sup- 
port in Washington or London. But the 
Greeks will receive the ecanese Is- 
lands, and the Yugoslavs, the former 
Italian port of Zara on the Yugoslav 
coast, the Istrian port of Pola, and that 


part of the Istrian hinterland which is _ 


now under Tito’s administration. 

The question of reparations is mostly 
academic as the Italians have nothing to 
pay them with. Moreover, the present 
Italian Government, which considers it- 
self at war with Germany, is making 
strong demands for German aid in re- 
building Italian cities. 


SNELL LIED 
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India: Divided They Stand 
To the east, the blue Himalayas shim- 
mered in the oppressive summer heat. On 
the well-trimmed lawn of the gray vice- 
regal lodge, scarlet-liveried flunkies scut- 
tled past the guard of kilted Scottish 
Highlanders. Inside the railed-off press 
enclosure, word went around that the 





British Combine 


Queen Mother: Queen Mary of Great 
Britain returned to London on June 11 
and established herself in four rooms of 
Marlborough House after spending five 
years at Badminton, Gloucestershire, as 
an évacuée. Here she sees her first play 
in London—“Arsenic and Old Lace.” 
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first session of the Simla conference on . 
Indian self-government had turned out 
successfully. 

These first official: tip-offs turned out 
too optimistic. Within a week, the con- 
ference had broken down. There was 
general agreement on the fundamentals of 
the plan proposed by the Viceroy, Vis- 
count Wavell. But the Indians could not 
get together on a feature of the plan that 
might involve a shift in power between 
the two main political parties—the Hindu- 
dominated All-India Congress party of 
Mohandas K. Gandhi (who did not at- 
tend the conference) and the Moslem 
League of Mohammed Ali Jinnah. 

Britain insisted that caste Hindus and 
Moslems be represented equally on the 
Viceregal Council; the Congress party 
objected forcibly, fearful that this would 
bring a disproportionately large Moslem 
bloc into the government (Hindus out- 
number Moslems, 255,000,000 to 92,- 
000,000). The Moslem League, on the 
other hand, protested that religious parity 
would doom it to a perpetual one-third 
minority in the council since other re- 
ligious blocs such as the Sikhs and the 
Untouchables would be represented and 
would invariably line up with the Con- 
gress Hindus. 


_ Again—Land of Purity: The blowoff 


‘came on June 28, when Congress. party 
‘and Moslem League leaders conferred 


over nominations to the council. Jinnah 
charged that the Congress party’s claim 


‘ to represent Moslems was a farce, and 


demanded for his own party monopoly 
of Moslem nominations. Failing to shake 
the Congress leaders, Jinnah strode off to 
a press conference and declared he 
wouldn’t play ball unless the Moslem 
League got a better deal in the council 
and Britain recognized Moslem rights to 
“self-determination.” 

Jinnah,«as usual, had waited until the 
last minute before playing his “all-or- 
nothing” hand. To the Moslem League, 
“self-determination” meant nothing less 
than Pakistan (land-of-purity)—a_ sepa- 
rate Moslem state. Wavell wearily an- 
nounced that the conference would be 
postponed until July 14. 


, aa 


China: To the Kremlin 


No one needed to point out to the 
Chungking government the fact that 
Russo-Chinese relations had long been 
as shaky as a stack of mah-jongs tiles. 
For years Chungking tried ‘and failed 
y where it stood with 
the Kremlin. Lately, however, Moscow 
papers have been making ominous refer- 
ences to the Kuomintang. Finally, during 
the San Francisco rence, the Rus- 
sians at least a to talk with a Chi- 
nese diplomat. Last week, the ablest and 
suavest talker in China, Premier T. V. 
Soong, arrived in Moscow to confer with 
Premier Stalin. 
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‘All Together, Now 


The government’s reconversion pro- 
gram began to take shape in Ottawa this 
week. Joint labor-management-govern- 
ment committees made ready to confer 
on industrial reconversion, and a confer- 
ence between federal and provincial gov- 
ernments was planned to settle fiscal and 
constitutional differences. 

In the last two years 315 labor-manage- 
ment production committees, involving 
286,935 workers, have been formed in 
Canada. In these committees both labor 
and management have grown accustomed 
to working closely with government. Now 
the government hopes to ease the strain 
of reconversion by encouraging labor and 
management in all industries to join in 
postwar planning with its own agencies. 

Two of the three major automobile 
companies already have agreed to co- 
operate. Workers’ representatives from 
steel, aircraft, shipbuilding, and textile in- 
dustries are expected in Ottawa shortly. 
Some management groups may be re- 
luctant, but the government hopes to per- 
suade them by promises of financial help 
‘and other aids to conversion. 

But many of the government’s postwar 
plans are. vitally dependent upon how 
much cooperation it receives from pro- 
vincial governments in a new allocation of 
tax fields and social responsibilities. In 
1941 the differences between the federal 
and provincial governments on these is- 
sues reached a crisis when several prov- 
inces balked at serious consideration of a 
settlement. But wartime emergencies saw 
these differences shelved. In the confer- 
ence opening Aug. 6 the federal govern- 
ment hopes to lay the foundation of na- 
tional agreement. Observers feel the 
chances are good 
mood to have vital national affairs ob- 
structed by petty provincial quarrels. 
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Sheriff by Bodkin 
With his hand firmly clasping a bodkin, 
King George VI groped beneath a velvet 


cloth in the Court of Exchequer in Lon- 
don mad plucked out one name of three 


submitted by the Lord Chancellor and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
name was that of Sen. W. Rupert Davies, 
Canadian publisher, and the regal pluck- 
‘ing confirmed his appointment as High 
Sheriff of Montgomeryshire, North Wales, 
for one year, starting March 1, 1947. 

In this historic ceremony on the Mor- 
row of the Purification (Feb. 3), Senator 
Davies became the first Canadian to be 
named a High Sheriff in Wales. On the 
Morrow of St. Martin (Nov. 12), in the 
same Court of Exchequer, the Chancel- 
lors had selected Davies and two others 
from a list of names submitted by the 


: Canadians are in no . 


Lord Lieutenant of the county of Mont- 
gomery. The king’s bodkin merely picked 
the year each would serve. 


From Wales and Back: At 15, Davies 
had emigrated to North America, finding 
work in New York, Toronto, and Brant- 
ford, Ont., as a journeyman printer. In 
1909 he bought The Herald, a_ local 
weekly at Thamesville, Ont., and four 
other daily and weekly papers in the next 
23 years. He served as president of‘The 
Canadian Press in 1989 and 1940, and 
was appointed to the Senate in 1942. Last 
week he returned to his home, Fonraith 
Hall, Montgomeryshire, to arrange for his 
term of office. 

As High Sheriff, Davies’s duties will be 
chiefly judicial. If he had declined the 
king’s invitation to office he would have 
been subject.to a legal fine. Now he will 
be empowered to fine anyone in the shire 
who fails to answer his summons. 


eon 


The $1 Question 

The London Daily Mail described it as 
“the biggest financial mystery since the 
beginning of the war.” But the “mystery” 
was mainly of The Mail’s making. The 


‘facts were that, after weeks of rumors 


that the Canadian dollar soon would be 
revaluated to parity with the United 
States dollar, a rush to buy up Canadian 
stocks started in London and New York. 

Linking these two items, the Mail’s 
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New York correspondent wrote: “ .. . 
a secret Wall Street gold rush in which 
fortunes of millions of pounds may be 
made in the next few weeks is reaching 
its peak.” Without official confirmation 
rumor begat rumor, as had happened fre- 
quently since 1989 when the Canadian 
dollar was pegged at 10 per cent under 
the United States dollar. 

‘But The Mail’s deduction that big Wall 
Street interests were buying up sound 
Canadian stocks—like Canadian Pacific 
Railway and Hudson’s Bay Co. shares— 
before the Canadian dollar was revaluated 
was mostly guesswork. Some 350,000 
CPR shares had moved via Montreal from 
Britain to New York in the last few weeks, 
jumping the price $4.50 a share, but 
Montreal observers said the buyers were 
mostly of medium means, interested chiefly: 
in the intrinsic worth of Canadian stocks. 

Yet the rumors persisted with some 
reason: With less wartime inflation than 
any other country, Canada’s dollar was 
valued at home well above its foreign 
market price. Needing an export market 
much expanded over prewar standards, 
Canada recognized the need to import, 
and an upward evaluation of the dollar 
would help her buy abroad; her war- 
time industrialization and great potential 
of natural resources were attractive for 
postwar investment. 

Ottawa expects dollar revision soon, 
but there are basic factors delaying re- 
valuation: political relations with the 
United States and Britain; war-matériel 
contracts with the United States based 
on the current pegged price. Also, Can- 
ada might use the threat of dollar revision 
as a wedge into export markets. 














“Nice jittle kids, eh Herbie?” 








>“And what the’ hell made you think it wus booby trapped?” 





“Bing’’ Coughlin in The Maple Leaf 


Bing’s Battle Fronts: In Italy, France, Belgium, and Germany, Canadians 
laughed at the battle-front antics of Herbie, cartoon brain child of Sgt. Wélliam 


(Bing) Coughlin. Now, as thousands return home 


from Europe and 100,000 prepare 


to go to the Pacific, many wonder whether Bing and Herbie will follow. The choice 
is up to Bing: Only Canadian volunteers will go to the Pacific. 
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‘ ; : Reproduced from a Kodachrome transparency 
off e@ f? 
C he S 7] (H, @ @ © and KODAK helps you capture all of it 


by magnificent color photography... with most any 
“‘still’”’ camera ...or home movie camera. 





Kodak research has brought you 5 ways to “make it” in color... 
and so you can have Kodacolor snapshots—full-color prints on paper 
...or Kodachrome transparencies from which to make big or little 
enlargements— Kotavachrome or Minicolor Prints. And you can have 
- Kodachrome for projection at home—either movies or “stills”... 
Film is still very scarce—the war takes so much— 


but there’s a little to be had now and then... 
at your Kodak dealer’s. 


‘At Kodak—photography’s greatest laboratory —research scientists 
have worked on color from the very first. And they’re still at it. 
Kodak color isn’t just film or paper. It’s more than a product, or a 
process. It’s a program... a continuing, ever-progressing plan that 
works constantly to bring you color photography at its finest... 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


5 ways to color with Kodak ® Kodachrome transparencies 


® Kodak Minicolor Prints 
ee 
’ ® Kodacolor snapshots 


© Kotavachrome Prints 
. © Kodachrome movies 
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| Argentina: Rising Murmurs 


During the two years the colonels’ 


| government has ruled Argentina many 
PE Factions have 

» against it. Once organized labor called 
a general strike. But until last week the 
© government put down every show of op- 
© position before it started. Then, on June. 
| 28, the universities of Argentina were 
- emptied for one day when 50,000 stu- 
' dents walked out in the first successful 
protest demonstration. 


tried to demonstrate 


Schoolboy revolutions are the rule in 


4 Latin America,. but this one was remark- 
~ able because every Argentine university 


took part and every student organization, 
from right to extreme left, marched un- 
der the slogan: “We want democracy!” 
A student manifesto said: “The de facto 
authorities now know what Argentine 
students think. We demand the imme- 
diate return to institutional normality.” 
The professors agreed. The law fac- 
ulty of the University of Buenos Aires 
issued a supporting statement. Professors 
were oblig 
at classes, but most of them walked out 
immediately afterward. Federal police of- 
fered protection to students who wanted 
to go to school, but there were no takers. 

Some students were injured when po- 


fm lice broke up a demonstration in front of 
__ the Congress building which hasn’t been 

f/m opened since the colonels took over. In 
» Cérdoba, students gagged themselves to 
© symbolize the suppression of civil liber- 
© ties. In La Plata, two strikers, one 15 
= years old, were arrested. The 200 stu- 
dents who marched to their rescue were _ 
' dispersed by the police. 


Trouble and More Trouble: The 


3 strike climaxed a week in which Presi- 


dent Edelmiro Farrell and Vice President 
Juan D. Perén had been feebly parrying 
strong thrusts 


@ Gen. Julio C. Checchi, Secretary of 


_ Commerce and Industry, resigned. after 


several weeks of argument during which 
businessmen and cattlemen had vehe- 
mently protested Perén’s economic pol- 
icies i Perén had ordered. an investi- 
gation of Checchi’s. department. Before 
he resigned, Checchi pulled rank on 
Colonel Perén. “As a general in the 
army,” he said, “I will put once again in 
its right place the attribute of rank and 
will maintain the prestige and honor of 
the Officers Corps.” Observers doubted 
that Checchi’s resignation meant he had 
dropped the challenge. ° 

@ The Buenos Aires Association of Law- 
yers condemned the government's treat- 
ment of political prisoners: On the basis 
of “ample and trustworthy information,” 
the lawyers said that arrests of political 


‘prisoners are often ordered by subordi- 
‘nate officials; that many people have been 


/ 


to register their attendance 


held for almost two years; that political 
prisoners are treated as common crim- 
inals and sometimes worse, “which in 
practice amounts to true physical and 
moral torture.” The Argentine Consti- 
tution forbids torture of prisoners. How 
could this be forgotten, the lawyers 
asked, in the case “not of criminals but of 
honest citizens?” 

@ On one day Argentine papers pub- 
lished two contradictory statements: A 
government list of 38 political prisoners 
who had been released—bringing the to- 
tal to 345—and an appeal to the govern- 
ment from. five labor organizations for 


‘the release of union leaders and workers 


who were being held without trial. 


nal 


Spanish Spoken (Awkwardly) 


Hollywood is fighting desperately to 
keep its Latin American market. Grow- 
ing Argentine and Mexican competi- 
tion has slashed .so deeply into its film 
bookings in the past two years that some 
Latin American films have outgrossed 
pictures that United. States producers 
considered their best. 


The Funny: White Cliffs; Campaign 
plans include: making more films with 
Spanish dialogue dubbed in. Dubbing in, 
however, hasn’t been an unqualified suc- 
cess. It is an intricate process requiring 
perfect synchronization between the 
spoken Spanish and the English lip move- 
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ments of the actors, and it should be 
either colloquial or classical to suit the 
action on the screen. When “The White 
Cliffs of Dover” was shown in Buenos 
Aires, the dubbed-in Spanish was so in- 
appropriate that the audience laughed 
when it should have cried. 
Hollywood is trying to improve the 


dubbing-in process. It is also trying to en- ~ ‘ 


tice Mexican and Argentine stars to sign 
short contracts to make films for Latin 
American distribution. If that doesn’t 


work, an attempt will be made to capital- . | 


ize on unknown Latin American actors. 
Several projected Hollywood pictures 
will be filmed in Latin American coun- 
tries, giving them advance publicity in 
these locales: “American Guerrilla in the 
Philippines” (the book feature of a recent 
edition of Selecciones, Spanish version of 
the Reader’s Digest) will be made in 
Puerto Rico, “City of Flowers” in Costa 
Rica and a series of six Republic pictures 
in Mexico City. RKO is building studios 
outside Caracas, Venezuela, where it will 
make pictures in Spanish. 


The Funny Talkers: Latin American 
movie makers are fighting back. In Mexi- 


co City movie houses will show a dubbed- - 


in Hollywood film for a few days, then 
substitute a titled version inviting patrons 
to “come and enjoy the original with the 


actors speaking English.” Critical opinion - | 


in Buenos Aires has pronounced the 
dubbed-in pictures fit only for illiterates 
who cannot read Spanish titles. 

Meanwhile, Great Britain is plannin 
to distribute first-rate films in Sou 
America; Spanish studios are still timidly 
trying to get in; and France is already 
back in the newsreel field. 








Associated Press 


Death in the Andes: A Chilean miner’s wife learns of the death of her husband, 
one of some 500 killed when fire swept the Braden Copper Co.'s mine in Teniente 
Mountain, Sewell, thousands of feet high. It was Sewell’s second disaster in a year. 
Last August 150 persons died when an avalanche of snow overwhelmed the town.’ 


—— 
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Why Garment Prices Ride High: _ 
Fashion Tricks Beat the Ceilings 


Though Short of Everything, 
Versatile Dressmaking Industry 
More Prosperous Than Ever 


When the news spread last week that 
President Truman, who used to be a 
haberdasher himself, couldn’t find a plain 
white cotton shirt in his own personal 
shopping expedition in Kansas City, the 
fashion expert in a New York sportswear 
house chuckled sympathetically. The 
President, she said, might take a look at 
beach coats. 

Some time ago teen-age girls appro- 
priated father’s and brother’s long-tailed 
shirts and bought some of their own. The 
shirts began to be hard to find. Manu- 
facturers designed a beach “jacket” -to 
take their place. In keeping with govern- 
ment restrictions, beach “jackets” that 


follow the shirt-tail-out fashion have been. 


limited to a length of 25 inches. Now 
there is a longer one called a beach “coat.” 
The name, fabric, design, and most of 
all, the price ticket on the beach coat help 
explain why women’s garment makers are 
more prosperous than ever, despite high 
wages, restrictions, and shortages. 


Out-Smarters at Work: The reason, 
in a word, is ingenuity. It has been exer- 
cised by garment makers in many ways. 


A good example is the way they have 
taken advantage of “stabilized” fashions 
in women’s outer wear. . 

Early in the war the government issued 
a series of regulations to prevent radical 
style changes from season to season, and 
to conserve: cloth. Within these regula- 
tions, clever garment designers have been 
able to give a fresh appearance to their 
coats and dresses each new season. But 
last season’s goods were no longer a lia- 
bility; they continued to bring good 
prices, if kept in stock. 

Style, workmanship, fabric, and color 
are such complex and intangible qualities 
that they cannot be standardized into 
any formula the government could apply 
with even-handed justice. Officials admit 
that controls applied. to the garment 
trades in the past haven’t been very effec- 
tive, but they keep on hoping that the 
new ones will be. Prices have gone up, 
quality down. 


How It Has Worked Out: In 1941, 
a New York department store advertised 
a wool jersey shirtwaist dress at $10.95. 
In 1948 the same store offered the same 
kind of dress at $14.95. For the- coming 
fall season, the store’s price tag on a two- 
piece model of like quality, with a wool 
jersey blouse and checked wool wrap- 
around skirt, will be $17.95. 

Textile mills explain their wages have 














Stabilized silhouettes and material shortages haven't held prices down 


been boosted by government order. High- 
er mill prices, quality for quality, extend 


‘all the way to the consumer. And prices, 


the Office of Price Administration not- 
withstanding, have been as flexible as 
the dressmaker’s ingenuity. 

Older concerns complain that the new- 
er companies get a break from the OPA. 
Because units in the garment industry 
are relatively small, old companies can 
be liquidated and new ones formed with- 
out regen attention. In June, ac- 
cording to the trade paper, Women’s 
Wear Daily, new incorporations were 
unusually numerous. 


Fancier Mousetraps: The dressmak- 
ers wartime ingenuity has resulted in 
some advantages both to consumer and 
to industry—at a price. Designers have 
combined different fabrics in contrasting 
colors and used heavy fur trim on coats to 
minimize the amount of wool required. 
When imported silks and linens practical- 
ly disappeared Atnerican fabric makers 
developed an extremely fine (one-denier) 
rayon that washes like cotton and takes 
a print like silk. Others made the first fine 
linen ever produced in this country, for 
higher-priced dresses. 

To offset simplified design, dressmak- 
ers have gone in heavily for embroid- 
eries, beading, and braids. In so do- 
ing they have helped establish a num- 
ber of infant industries. Button making, 
for example, used to belong to Czecho- 
Slovakia. Now. there’s a prosperous but- 
ton industry at home. 


Significance-———~— 


The American garment industry, dur- 
ing the last four years, has operated in 
a seller’s paradise of peak employment, 
high wages, and shortages of nearly 
everything that the American people like 
to buy. 

Retailers too have profited. For every 
dollar the average American department 
store received from its customers during 
the period 1935-39, it received $1.50 in 
1942 and $1.86 in 1944. Latest’ monthly 
figures approximate $2.25. This year’s 
average will exceed $2. 

Now, the garment makers are begin- 
ning to predict that the period of acute 
fabric shortages cannot last longer than 
one more season. But many smart retail- 
ers are betting heavily that fall buying 
will set a new all-time high record. 

That is significant for all business. 


Po 


Autos on the Mark 


The Ford Motor Co. this week set up 
the first automobile assembly line since 
production stopped in February 1942. For 
July, 400 new Fords (NEwsweEEk, June 
11) were scheduled; for August, 4,000. 

At the week end, a strike growing out 
of an American Federation of Labor- 
Congress of Industrial Organizations juris- 
dictional dispute over the right to install: 
new machinery in awmomobile plants 
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2,600 industries 


have an answer 


~ 


THERE’s always one shortage in Ameri- 
can industry as a whole. War accen- 
tuates it but even during peace it ex- 
ists in good times or bad. In periods 
of labor abundance, in periods of labor 
shortage — there never are enough 


skilled, trained men. . 
Training within industry is the 


answer to this problem . . . for industry 


itself has-the greatest pool of poten- 
tially skilled men. And to more than 
2,600 of America’s best known indus- 
tries and railroads, “training within 
industry” has come to mean the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. 
These are the enterprises maintaining 
Proup educational agreements with 

C. S. as the nucleus of their instruc- 


With individuals and Management i 
the home and on-the-job iutruction 


of workers enrolling on their own 
initiative. — 

For more than 22 years, Manage- 
ment has used I. C.S. Apprentice Train- 
ing Programs to give groups of young 
employees well-rounded instruction in 
all phases of their trades, 


Adult Group Plans under Manage- 
ment-I. C. S. agreement have functioned 
for over a decade. 


Each of these varieties of I. C. S. 
service is proved and practical . . . not 
an experiment. Each—the group plans 
as well as the individual — provides 
for personalized instruction, recog- 
nizes differences of capacity and 
environment, I.C. S. facilities available 





to industry include nearly 2,000 unique 
textbooks prepared for correspondence 
instruction . . . texts employing Visual 
Education as an integral feature and 
with the teacher “built in.” 


Orders of Study are established for 
about 400 Courses. The Standard 
Courses most widely used run to some 
300. Innumerable Special Courses are 
evolved by combining existing text 
materials to meet unusual needs. 


Consultation service is available, 
too. Staffed by thoroughly qualified 
men, the I. C. S. Cooperative Training 
Division is prepared to make sho 
surveys and to evolve Courses that will — 
closely parallel shop schedules. 


The International Correspondence Schools 


SCRANTON 9, PENNSYLVANIA 


Offices in principal cities in the United States, Latin America, Canada and Great Britain 
ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 


S 











How much does 
Summer cost you ? office employees refreshed and 


Discount the dollar angle if you feel you can. 
But when workers are doodling instead of 
delivering, something’s up— usually the tem- 
perature. And that costs more in lost output 
than anyone can afford! 

Plenty of cooling, moving air— 
the kind you get from large-air- 
volume, quiet-running Robbins 
& Myers Fans—can keep your 


on their toes. 


In the factory, too, you can prevent “summer 
slow-down.” For suitably placed R & M Fans 
provide properly engineered air circulation over 
wide areas, keep your workers alert, cost next 


to nothing to operate, are a breeze to service. — 


If you’re lucky enough to have some of 
these R & M efficiency-uppers, it would be 
well to have them 
cleaned, oiled, and reg- 
ularly checked. 
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threatened to delay production for at 
least another fortnight. 

Even so, Ford was expected to get a 
head start in the highly competitive low. 
price field. Chevrolet, from which Ford 
hopes to recover the lead lost in the early 
1930s, will follow with early August 
production. Hudson, ‘Pontiac, and Stude- 
baker—who were just getting their low- 
price cars into high-gear when production 
ceased—are other August entries. Willys. 
Overland has promised to bring out some 
8,000 civilian jeeps a month. By October, 
the medium- and high-price manufactur- 
ers will have joined the reconverted field. 


Poe 


Deals Across the Sea 


The International Chamber of Com. 
merce and the National Foreign Trade 
Council last week agreed upon a com- 
mon goal: Postwar foreign trade must 
operate between businessmen and not 
between governments. 

- To spearhead the drive, the Interna- 
tional Chamber elected a new president, 


| _ Winthrop W. Aldrich, the austere, dig- 


nified chairman of the Chase National 
Bank. The chamber will work on in- 
ternational policy. As Aldrich explained 
it, the United .Nations Economic and 
Social Council “might be thought of as 
an International Board of Trade” in 


‘which the International Chamber could 


serve effectively. 

The Foreign Trade Council aims to 
help importers and exporters through the 
tariffs, quotas, and foreign-exchange 
rules that now bind world trade in a web 
of intergovernmental red tape. In a meet- 
ing that coincided with the close of the 
San Francisco conference it elected a new 
chairman, John Abbink, vice president of 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., to 
handle the job. 

Abbink, who is about the right size and 
shape for a varsity quarterback, is a 
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If you need a fan of any kind, we'll be 
glad to send you complete information about 
R & M Fans as soon as WPB permits us to manu- 
facture them for other than essential industrial 
use. R&M< also manufactures electric motors, 


pumps, hoists, and cranes. Available only for 


essential industrial use 


ROBBINS 2 MYERS «INC. serncritss, ono 





: International 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, on policy 
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In Canada: Robbins 2 Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontarie 
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John Abbink, on practice 


quiet, aggressive publishing executive 
who until last week was not widely 
known outside the trade-paper field. 

A former International General Elec- 
tric man, Abbink joined McGraw-Hill in 
1921 to make an analytical survey for a 
Spanish-language engineering paper, In- 
genieria Internacional. Four years later 
in organizing Busi- 
ness Publishers International Corp., a 
joint interest of McGraw-Hill and the 
Chilton Co. of Philadelphia, the pub- 
lisher of Iron Age and other trade pa- 
pers. Abbink is president of BPIC, which 
now has four Latin American publica- 
tions and an overseas edition of the 
American Automobile. 


PDP 


Interest Swings Low 


After the Seventh War Loan ended on 
June 30, Wall Street, La Salle Street 
(Chicago), and other financial districts 
began to work on a record volume of 
more than $1,000,000,000 of new financ- 
ing for July. They had held back to avoid 
competing with the government in the 
money market. 

Most of the new financing is designed 
to replace high interest securities with 
new issues that will pay the investor a 
lower rate. 


€@ The American Telephone & Telegraph ° | 


Co. offered $175,000,000 of 2% per cent 
35-year debentures, replacing 3% 
cent issues. Although the Securities and 
Exchange Commission 1 competi- 
tive bidding only on utility securities, A. 
T. & T. abandoned its traditional financ- 
ing through J. P. Morgan & Co. (and its 
’ Moi a 
‘to 


tion of some “family” stock holdings 
~—" general public. Jacob Rup- 
pert, example will offer for sale 40 


per cent (200,000 shares) of its close- 


per: *.| 
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| Air Express solves his problem 


Maybe your business isn’t like this. 
Maybe it is. A lot of them are. Anyway, 
here’s this jobber’s story: 

He stocks a standard line of preci- 
sion bearings—a big investment. If he 
had to carry all special types and sizes, 
his investment would run into a night- 
mare of high-cost slow-turn “specials.” 

So in order to give 100% service, 


*° é } 
Specify Air Express-a 
The inventory of any —e in the nation 
matter of hours of your business when you 


- fastest delivery service. 


| 
—for 5% of selling pricel 


what does he do? Simply this. Whena | 
customer wants a “special”, the jobber 
wires the manufacturer and has the 
order shipped Air Express. Same-day 
delivery is often made on orders placed 
early in day. 

Cost of Air Express? Only 5% of 
his selling price — and on goods he 
doesn’t have to carry! 


Good Business Buy 
sscclty this [amt]? ™]* me ]om]areg 


Shipments travel at a speed of three miles a minute 


between principal U. S. towns and cities, with cost including 


special pick-up and delivery. Same-day delivery between 


many airport towns and cities, 8 7 air-rail 


23,000 off-airline points in the Uni 
to scores of foreign countries. ie 


service to 


States. Direct service 


GETS THERE FIRST 


Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 


Write Teday for interesting “Map of Post- ' 
war Town” picturing advantages of Air 
Express to community, business and in- 
dustry. _ canes pie cry 0 
Express Agency, venue, New 
York 17. Or ask for it at any Airline or 
Express office. 





Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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ly held‘common stock, and 34,500 pre- 


ferred shares. 

@ Despite the July promise of $1,000,- 
000,000 worth of corporate financing, 
there will be few attempts to raise “new” 
capital until after V-J Day. An important 
exception is the airlines, which have a 
fairly settled idea of what their postwar 
n will be. Pan American Airways 
Corp. this week offered one new share 
and a warrant for two additional shares 
(to be purchased before Dec. 31, 1947) 
for each share now held by present stock- 
holders. Underwritten by a syndicate of 
old-line firms headed by Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., the move will bring Pan American 
nearly $42,000,000 of new capital, and 
an additional $35,880,000 if the warrants 
are exercised. 


Fone 


In on the Ground Floor 


After a six-month trial in suburban 
Hempstead, Long Island, the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Co. had decided that 
ground-floor insurance “stores” in down- 
town areas are good business. Previously, 
Hempstead sales offices were on the sec- 
ond floor. Moving downstairs into a well- 
designed sales center boosted totals 65 
per cent. 

A second Liberty Mutual ground floor 
center, to sell accident, automobile, liabil- 
ity, and fire policies, opened July 2 in 
Atlanta. A third will open in New Hav- 
en, Conn., in the fall. 
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Labor: A Job Cut Out 


Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach told: a parable to Washington re- 
porters last week: 

“My first client when I became a law- 
yer was a woman wanting a divorce. My 

rofessors had told me always to try to 
bring about a reconciliation. So I called 
the husband in. Inside of five minutes 
they had both turned on me and walked 
out of my office. No, I'm not. going to 
' try to reconcile the AFL and the CIO.” 


The new Secretary of Labor had other 
plans. Before his department could func- 
tion properly, he felt, it would have to be 
streamlined and other government agen- 
cies dealing with labor brought under its 
control. Paper work will be completed by 
Aug. 1. By Sept. 1 the Labor Depart- 
ment will be reorganized, with all lines 
of authority stemming directly from 
Schwellenbach. 


Where Strikes Come From: In the 
meantime, Schwellenbach called in top 
men from the American Federation of 
Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, the United Mine Workers, and 
the Railroad Brotherhoods to talk over the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, whose figures, 
labor claims, do not measure accurately 
the rise in cost of livifg, the formation of 
a labor advisory committee, and current 
labor troubles. A survey by War Labor 
Board field workers gave these causes of 
labor unrest: ~ 
@ A feeling that, with Germany beaten, 
the no-strike pledge has done its bit and 
the worker is justified in demanding im- 
mediate settlement of grievances before a 
postwar labor surplus impairs his bargain- 
ing power. ; 

@ Union rivalry as shown in the Detroit 
strike (see page 66) which started as a 
CIO-AFL jurisdictional dispute, and the 
Akron rubber strike, which was largely 
an attempt by a dissatisfied United Rub- 
ber Workers (CIO) faction to discredit 
Sherman H. Dalrymple, international 
president. 

@ Anti-union employers, who exaggerate 
minor disputes into major issues. 

Schwellenbach took his oath of office on 
June 30, in the presence of former Secre- 
tary Frances Perkins, from Federal Judge 
Sherman Minton of Indiana. By coinci- 
dence, one of the recent violent strikes 
that gave a serious aspect to Schwellen- 
bach’s new job was in Judge Minton’s 
home ‘state: Workers at the Northern In- 
diana Brass Co., Elkhart, struck and rioted 
to show how they felt about slow action 
on a promised wage increase. 
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Scraping the Sugar Bowl 


When Secretary of Agriculture Clinton 
P. Anderson took office June 30, he 
stepped into the middle of an acute sugar 
shortage. Total American stocks had 
dwindled to a bottom-of-the-barrel low 
figure of 1,200,000 tons, against 1,700,- 
000 a year ago, and 2,100,000 in 1943. 

The United States, Canada, and Great 
Britain have fixed a uniform per capita 
allocation of about 71 pounds a year for 
all civilians. Actually, during the last six 
months of 1945, the average American 
civilian wil] get sugar at the rate of 68 
to 70 pounds a year, against 89 pounds 
in 1944, 


Whose Fault Is It? Anderson, as 
chairman of the House Food Investigat- 
ing Committee (NEwswEEk,, June 4), 
had found many causes that could 
be counteracted: 

@ In 19483 the United States forced Cuba 
to limit a el production to 3,000,000 
tons for lack of shipping space, although 
the Cubans wanted to grow an additional 
2,000,000 tons at their own risk. The 
Anderson committee did not fix the blame 
for this blunder, but cane-sugar men 
hinted that American sugar-beet growers — 
had used political pressure to maintain 
their own domestic quotas. 

@ In 1944 Britain sold from the United 
Nations stockpile 60,000 tons of sugar to 
Franco Spain. In return the United Na- 
tions received Spanish. wolfram (tungsten 
ore). Switzerland, too, dipped into the 
Allies’ sugar. The Anderson committee 
condemned “large shipments” to neutral 
and liberated countries, and suggested 
that other carbohydrates (such as cereals) 
be substituted. Lend-Lease assignments 
(almost entirely to Russia) and United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration shipments (to Poland and South- 
eastern Europe) have now been brought 
to a minimum. 

@ Allocation of 1,221,000 tons of sugar 
to the armed forces gave them a per cap- 
ita-of 220 pounds for 1945. As Secretary 
of Agriculture, Anderson now may per- 


Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach (right) takes his oath . . An early problem: a brass workers’ strike in Elkhart, Ind. 
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GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


BETWEEN GREAT LAKES AND PACIFIC 





M ilitery, industrial and agricultural 
machinery, poles and timbers move over 
Great Northern on heavy-duty flat cars. 
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Sugar beets, sa: 
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Cattle, sheep and hogs from Northwest 


farms and ranches go to markets in mod- Producers of perishable freight rely on 


ern livestock cars. 


iron ore is a “special del 
thousand of these 75-ton-cap 
service on Minnesota’s worid famed Iron 


SPECIFIC TRANSPORT JOBS : 
REQUIRE RIGHT KINDS OF CARS 


Diversified Equipment. 
Marks Great Northern's 
Large Freight Car Fleet 


Like the Navy’s ships, Great 
Northern’s freight cars are of vari- 
ous types. Each is built for a spe- 
cific transportation job. 

In Great Northern’s freight fleet, 


which is doing battle duty on 
the Victory road these days, the 
familiar ‘‘box’”’ predominates. An 
increasing number of the railway’s 


Great Northern’s refrigerator car service. 


ange. 


box cars are of pie wenod teal coer con- 
struction. Light and rugged, these 

cars are tiptop for grain, finished 
lumber, and many other kinds of 
freight. 

Another special ‘‘breed”’ of roll- 
ing stock is Great Northern’s 75- 
ton-capacity iron ore car. Thou- 
sands of these husky, hopper-type 
cars are required for the railway’s 
movement of ore from the Minne- 
sotarange to LakeSuperior vessels. 


For safe transportation of tre- 
mendous quantities of perishable 
foods from and to its territory, 
Great Northern provides a fleet of 
modern refrigerator cars. 

Great Northern’s freight fleet 
also includes livestock cars, flat' 
cars, gondolas and hoppers—the 
right kind of equipment for every 
kind of transport requirement. 

Having the right car for every 


job is one of the many things which 
make Great Northern great. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Ir you think you have heard of 
gambling at high stakes, just listen to 
this. 

Under the Murray full employment 
bill now pending in the Senate, -and 
upon which Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion Vinson has bestowed the blessing 
of the Administration, the President 
of the United States is re- 


Gambling ata New High-With Your Money 


by RALPH ROBEY 


cent it is almost phenomenal. And if 
he comes within one per cent, it can 
be put down as sheer luck. 

But for purposes of argument let us 
suppose that the President’s estimate 
of the labor force is off only one per 
cent, or say, that he guesses that there 
will be 55,000,000 persons wanting 





quired to submit to Con- 
gress in January of each 
year three estimates. These 
are: 

1—The total number of 
persons in the country who _ 
will want to work during 
the twelve months starting 
the following July. This is 
the so-called labor force. 

2—The aggregate amount 
which individuals, organiza- 
tions, and all -branches of government 
will spend and invest during that 
twelve-month period. This results in 
what is called the “gross national prod- 
uct”—a figure which as it is now con- 
structed by the government is roundly 
condemned by many experts in this 
‘field as a statistical monstrosity. 

8—The total amount of such spend- 
ing and investing that will be neces- 
sary to provide jobs for all those who 
it is estimated will want to work dur- 
ing the twelve months starting the fol- 
lowing July. If this amount is larger 
than that: which it is estimated actu- 
ally will be spent and invested by 
private individuals, organizations, and 
the Federal, state, and local govern- 
ments in meeting their regular ex- 
penses, then the Federal government 
is to make up the “deficiency” through 
. a spending program outlined by the 
President. 





So much for the setting. Now let 

us look at the gambling involved. 
Two weeks ago in this column we 
outlined the practical impossibility of 
attaining accuracy in these estimates, 
and no one who is even vaguely famil- 
iar with the limitations of statistical 
forecasting will disagree with that 
conclusion. The best that conceivably 
can be hoped for is “reasonable” or 
“approximate” accuracy. Just what 
“reasonable” or “approximate” accu- 
racy means in practice depends upon 
circumstances, but when orfe is guess- 
ing eighteen months in advance on 
such intangibles as are involved in 
these estimates, if he comes within, 
say, 10 per cent of being correct he is 
} mighty good. If he hits it within 5 per 








jobs and the actual figure 
proves to be 54,450,000. 
Just what would such an 
error mean in_ practice, 
granting he is absclutely 
correct in his estimate of 
how much will be spent and 
invested by private individ- 
uals, and so forth? 

Well, since the underly- 
ing assumption of the bill 
is that it is the gross na- 
tional product which deter- 
mines the number of jobs, a one per 
cent error in estimating the labor force 
would mean a one per cent error in the 
amount which the government says is 
necessary to provide “full employ- 
ment.” 

And what would a one per cent er- 
ror in the needed gross national prod- 
uct mean in terms of dollars? It would 
mean approximately $2,000,000,000. 
And that, in case you are interested, 
is some $600 for every family in the 
United States. ; 

But even this is not all. This cost of 
$2,000,000,000 for each one per cent 
error in the estimate of the labor force 
is based upon the assumption that the 
guess of what all of us are going to 
ome and invest is absolutely correct. 
If this guess also is off by one per cent, 
that means another $2,000,000,000, 
or a total of $1,200 for each family 
in the country. And if the estimates 
in both cases are off by 5 per cent, 
which as stated above would be phe- 
nomenal forecasting, the total in- 
volved becomes $20,000,000,000, or 
some $6,000 for each family. 


Isn’t there a chance that the er- 
rors might offset each other? Yes, of 
course there is such a chance. But at 
best it is not more than a 50-50 
chance, so certainly we cannot count 
on any safety from that score. In con- 
sequence, the only realistic approach 
to this problem is to assume that the 
errors will be cumulative, rather than‘ 
compensatory—or in brief, that every 
one per cent error will involve $2,- 
000,000,000, and the average share of 
this for you and your family will be 
$600. 








suade the military to take a substantial cut. 

The committee’s recommendations may 
help relieve the shortage, but the De. 
partment of Agriculture gloomily predicts 
that the world sugar situation will not 
return to normal for several years. 

Because the Japanese destroyed sugar 
plantations to grow rice, there will be 
no Philippine sugar crop until 1947, In 
Europe, sugar production this year is up 
slightly over 1944, but the critical coal 
shortage (NEwswEEK, June 18) will make 
it impossible to refine adequate supplies, 
Dry weather endangers the sugar crop in 
Cuba, which once supplied one-quar- 
ter of the United States’ needs. But 
some improvement is seen in the fact 
that 2,600,000 acres—400,000 more 
than the prewar average—are now u- 
der cultivation. — 

Cuba expects to get $3.45 a hundred 
pounds, as compared with $2.65 in 1942, 
for the current crop. 

Beet-sugar production in this country 
will rise slightly in 1946 as machinery and 
labor become more plentiful. 


Po 


Safety First 


For the lowest 1944 accident rates 
among railroads in three mileage classes, 
the 26th annual E. H. Harriman memo- 
rial award were presented last week by 
E. Roland Harriman in New York. The 
winners: the i gg Central, the Ann 
Arbor, and the e Superior and Ish- 
peming railroads, all of Michigan. 


Qo 


Scrapping $20,000,000 


About $20,000,000 worth of special- 
purpose machine tools, owned by the 
government’s Defense Plant Corp. and 
installed in the Buick aircraft engine 
plant at Melrose Park, IIl., started last 
week on their way to the scrap pile. 

The government assigned an advisory 
panel of twelve Chicago industrialists to 
investigate and recommend what to do 
with all this expensive equipment, which 
now for the most part is lying idle. 
Buick’s contract termination supervisor, 
J. W. Sibley Jr., made the only offer: 
Buick would scrap the lot, if nobody else 
wanted them. ; 

Reluctantly, the panel sent its decision 
to Washington: The $20,000,000 worth 
of tools are now 1,300 tons of scrap. Be- 
cause 95 per cent of machine-tool cost is 
labor, and because metal recovery means 

ensive reprocessing, the government 

ill recover only about $20,000, or 1/10 
of 1 per cent of its original investment. 


al 


Sniff Me 

Men smell better than they used to, 
and they ought to, according to Adver- 
tising Age, because a tidy sum—$40,000,- 
000—was spent last year on men’s COs 
metics. The industry is only six years old. 
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WARNING! — According to 
best estimates over 1,000,000 
cars will go out of service this 
year. Will one of them be yours? 


OUT OF THE PICTURE... 
| out of the car pool f 


A the appalling rate of 4000 a day, much- 
needed cars are dropping out of the na- 
tion’s transportation picture. 
Don’t let your car be counted among the 
missing . .. be sure it gets PROPER attention 


REGULARLY — from your Texaco Dealer. 


He’s got what your old car needs...a whole 
line-up of life-saving services... that include 


, a stem-to-stern check-up . . . chassis lubrica- 
_ tion with tough, long-lasting Marfak ... two 


great oils, Havoline and Texaco, both insu- 
lated against excessive heat and cold. 
And don’t forget that complete tire, bat- 








i CHIEF 
‘ GASOLINE 











A GREAT POSTWAR LINE-UP 


tery and cooling-system service will add 
precious miles to the life of your car — help 
keep it in the picture. 

So make it a habit of seeing your Texaco 
Dealer today — and REGULARLY! 


loute welcome ar 
TEXACO DEALERS 


TUNE IN... Texaco Star Theatre every 
Sunday night starring James Melton. 
See newspapers for time and _ stations. 











REGISTERED: ALL NIGHT SERVICE FIRE-CHIEF SKY CHIEF HAVOLINE AND TEXACO MARFAK 
REST ROOMS FROM COAST-TO-COAST GASOLINE GASOLINE MOTOR OILS LUBRICATION 
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Magnesium turns heavy 


Suppose you could cut out half the weight of the iron in a 
lawn mower! Think of the work and perspiration you’d be 
spared. You’d have a garden tool that Junior actually could 
use. And that’s not a bad idea! 

Whether you have to use muscle or mechanical power to move 


useless weight you waste time, energy and money., That’s why’ 


manufacturers everywhere are studying the possibilities of mag- 
nesium, the metal that weighs less than one-fourth as much as 
steel. In hundreds of applications whether in the home or in the 
factory, magnesium is going to reduce the toll that dead-weight 
takes in our everyday lives. 

That good day is approach- 
ing quickly. Subject only to the 
prior claims of war production, 
magnesium has been released 
from wartime controls. Revere, 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


FABRICATORS OF COPPER, BRASS, MAGNESIUM, ALUMINUM, BRONZE AND STEEL 


work into child's play 


operating one of the world’s largest magnesium mills, offers to 
all manufacturers magnesium plate, sheet, rod, bar, tube, forg- 
ings, and extruded shapes. These can be easily fabricated into 
finished products. We also offer much practical knowledge 
about magnesium’s strength, safety, and production processes. 
Revere does not offer finished articles to the public; but if 
you would like to have feather-light lawn mowers or garden 
furniture, you can bring nearer the day of their availability 
by telling everybody that you want to see them made of mag- 
nesium, the niltra light metal....For complimentary copy of 
new booklet, ‘‘Magnesium, the 
Light-Weight Metal for a Mul- 
titude of Uses,” write Revere 
Copper and Brass Incorporated, 
Executive Offices, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Born: A girl, to ExrysE KNox, movie 
actress, and Lr. Tom Harmon, former 
all-American football star now in the 
Army Air Forces; in Hollywood, June 25. 


Heroism: In Boston, the Navy Cross was 
awarded posthumously to Lt. JosErH P. 
KENNEDY Jn., son of the former Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain. While Kennedy 
Sr. stood by, the decoration was handed 
to his wife, Mrs. Rose Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy, by Rear Admiral Felix Gygax, com- 
mandant of the First Naval District. Ken- 
nedy, pilot of a Liberator bomber, was 


_ reported missing in the European theater 
_ in August 1944 on a dangerous flight for 


which he volunteered. 


Arrest: In Oslo, Norway, Knot Ham- 
sun, 86, Norwegian author (“Growth of 
the Soil”), appeared in court on a charge 
of collaborating with the Germans. The 
Nobel Prize winner and onetime Chicago 
streetcar conductor, seemed ill and almost 
deaf. He admitted he was pro-Nazi. 


Accusation: In Miami, BERnNaRR Mac- 
FADDEN, 76, physical culturist and re- 
tired publisher, continued his 29-month- 
old divorce battle against the wife. who 
once won a Macfadden-sponsored contest 
for the best specimen of English woman- 
hood. He charged the former Mary Wil- 
liamson with failure to keep her “body 
beautiful, trim, and healthy” in recent 
years. The Macfaddens, who have six 
living children, have been separated for 
fourteen years. . 


Royalty: Princess JuLiana of the Neth- 
erlands arrived in New. York on the troop- 
laden Queen Elizabeth, June 29. She was 
en route to Ottawa, Canada, where her 
three young daughters are waiting to re- 
turn to Holland. The Princess described 
conditions in her homeland as worse than 
she had expected. “We still need food and 
more food,” she said. ° 





Things are bad in Holland, the Princess tells reporters 


Feud: In Denver, 
Colo., war cartoon- 
ist Bux. MAULDIN, . 
out of the Army on 

a point discharge, 
accused Gen. 
George S. Patton 
Jr. of trying to tell 
him in an interview 
last March in Lux- 
emburg what he, 
the “GI's, and the 
American people 
should think.” “He 
said I was blowing 
off steam for the 
soldiers,” the 23- 
year-old cartoonist 
continued. “He said 
he did not believe 
that soldiers should 
have any outlet for their emotions.” Pat- 
ton’s comment on Mauldin’s charges: 
“Just a mosquito bite.” 


Married: ANNA ERSKINE, daughter of 
the author, John Erskine, and RussEL 
Crouse, former newspaperman turned 
playwright (co-author of “Life With Fa- 
ther”) and producer; in New York, June 
28. Crouse’s first wife died in 1943. 

By proxy, MERLE OBERON, 30, movie 
actress, and Lucien KerrH BALLarp, 37, 
cameraman; in Juarez, Mexico, June 26. 
The ceremony, which neither Miss Ober- 
on nor Ballard attended, had to be held 


in Judrez where she was divorced from 


Sir Alexander Korda, British film pro- 
ducer. Miss Oberon said that there would 
be another wedding in Beverly Hills lat- 
er this summer. 


Divorced: Saciy Ranp, fan dancer, and 
Turk GrEENOUGH, rodeo star; in Billings, 
Mont., June 28. Miss Rand, who married 


the .1985 bronco-busting champion in ~ 


January 1942, charged desertion. . 
Joun Erskine, 66, author, (see Mar- 

ried) and PAULINE 

Ives ERSKINE, after 


Nev., June 30. Er- 
skine then left for 
Albuquerque, 
N. M., to marry 
Helen Worden, free- 
lance writer and 
former New York 
newspaperwoman. 


Reconciled: Ray 
MILLAND, movie ac- 
tor, and MuRIEL 
WEBBER, former 
showgirl, after a 
three - month trial 
separation, in Hol- 
lywood, June 28. 
Married thirteen 
years, they have a 
son, Danny, 6 
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Associated Press 


Pot. Finn divvies up his funnies among three little Germans 


Fraternizing: Beside a bridge over the 
Rhine, Pvr. THomas Finn of Ogden, 
Utah, takes advantage of the new Army 
ruling allowing United States soldiers to 
make friends with German youngsters. 
Finn’s kid bait, a handful of American 
newspaper comics, worked so well he 
had no one to talk to. | 


Trek: Bosco, a mongrel dog, finally 
reached home after traveling 2,300 miles 
in seven months. Mrs. S. C. Flanigan of 
Knoxville, Tenn., shipped Bosco on ahead 
when she took her three children to Glen- 
dale, Calif. The dog chewed his way out 
of his crate in Los Angeles and started 
back home. When the Flanigans returned, 
they went to a new address in Knox- 
ville. Months later, a thin and hun 
Bosco was discovered sitting on the porc 
of his old home. 


Guilty: At Mitchel Field, L. I., May. 
WALTER V. Rapovicu, 24, veteran fighter 
pilot of the CBI theater, was convicted 
of accepting $7,000 in bribes for helping 
two enlisted men avoid combat duty 
(NEewsweEEK, Nov. 18, 1944). The court- 
martial sentenced him to three years at 
hard labor with a dishonorable discharge 
from the Army. 


Died: Erno Rapes, 55, musical direc- 
tor of the Radio City Music Hall; in 
New York, “nue 26. The Hungarian-born 
pianist had conductor for the Rialto, 
Capitol, and Roxy theaters in New York, 
and the Fox theater in Philadelphia. He 
composed a number of musical scores for 
movies, including the theme songs, 
“Diane” and “Charmaine.” 

Emu Hacna, 78, former President of 
Czecho-Slovakia; in Prague, June 27. 
Hacha died in a prison hospital where he 
was held by Czech patriots as a war 
criminal. In 1939, he signed away his 
country to Hitler, ordering Czechs not to 
resist the German advance. A year later 
he was made Nazi puppet president of 
Bohemia-Moravia. 
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F. Scott Fitzgerald, Jazz Age Prophet, 
Still Placed This Side of Greatness 


F. Scott Fitzgerald died about five 
years ago and it still is uncertain whether 
he was a great novelist or just another 
writer who had an idea and a vocabulary 
which fitted a certain period of history 
and a certain state of mind. 

When Fitzgerald died the New York 
obituary writers recalled him, out of his 
almost forgotten past, as “the symbol of 
the jazz age. 
objected to this. They tried desperately 
to attach to him the timeliness of eternal 
genius. They said the author of “The 
Beautiful and Damned” was not a symbol 
of an age—but a writer for all time. 

‘ Well, maybe, and perhaps it doesn’t: 
matter now. Fitzgerald may or may not 
be the great and timeless writer that 
John Peale Bishop, Edmund Wilson, and. 
one or two other fellow Princetonians, 
have tried so hard to make him. But it 
cannot be denied that he was an artisan 
who took his craft seriously and let it 
dominate his entire life. 

Almost from the day that Fitzgerald 
entered Princeton until his death at 44 
in a lonely apartment in Hollywood, he 
kept his attention riveted upon his one 
consuming ambition—“to be a writer.” 


Toward the end of his confused and 


feverish life he wrote a series of es- 
says in which he set down the rea- 
sons, maudlin and otherwise, why he 
thought he had become; at 40, what 
he called “a cracked plate.” 

These essays are now gathered into a 
book, “The Crack-Up,” along with other 
essays, some of Fitzgerald’s letters, and 
the more understandable jottings from the 


Fitzgerald’s loyal friends ° 


‘notebook which, as the reporter of the 


jazz age, he kept with a strangely Emer- 
sonian fidelity back i in those days when 
the hot bards were blaring and the stock 
market was going up—and down. 

In this fascinating collection of the 
oddments of Fitzgerald’s mind—a collec- 
tion which gives us his remembrances of 
life as he lived it under Harding and 
Coolidge and Hoover, which ties him up 
with Gertrude Stein and John Dos Passos 
and Edmund Wilson, and which is filled 
with his middle-aged efforts to recreate 
that fine and furious power as a reporter 
which he had in the mushroomy spring of 
the first ge a all this we have 
Fitzgerald’s almost Saint Augustinian 
confession si faith as a writer. 


Effervescence of an Era: Fitzgerald's 
life was a dedication to the serious, dev- 
astating, and wearing art of the writer. 
Even (it now becomes clear) when he 
was writing slick short stories, he was try- 


ing to be as honest a craftsman as that . 


poet whom he held always before him— 

the young and dying John Keats. 
Excerpts from his notebooks occupy 

more than 100 pages of this book. In all 


of them there is scarcely a word that can - 


be called deeply political or philosophi- 
cal. But, although Fitzgerald evaded al- 
most every issue of his time, he managed 
to set down words and suggestions that 
we now recognize as having caught the 
peculiar effervescence of an era. 

And.so these words that he reached for 
as he passed through the days of what 
Gertrude Stein was the first to call “the 


lost generation” have a real reason for 
being preserved in print. Some of them 
are as meaningless to us now as: “Dyed 
Siberian horses”—who today can know 
what this aimless scribble might have 
meant? Others are as banal as “a soft bell 
hummed midnight.” But Fitzgerald; wan- 
dering among the beautiful and damned, 
set down with a soft pencil the anecdotes 
he remembered the moring after, the epi- 
grams, the wisecracks, the jokes, the “non- 
sense and stray phrases” he heard. It was 
from these that he wrought such books as 
“The Great Gatsby” and “The Last Ty- 
coon.” For no one else ever reported the 
banalities and the innocuities of a period 
with a more faithful ear than F. Scott 
Fitzgerald.* 

Toward the end of his short life Fitz- 
gerald explained himself. In doing so he 
also explained the inner thoughts and 
feelings ‘of those who, like himself, came 
out alive from the last war. In one of his 
essays he says: 

“For sixteen years I lived . _ distrust: 
ing the rich, yet working for money with 
which to share their mobility and the 
grace that some of them brought into 
their lives. During this time I had plenty 
of the usual horses shot from under me— 
I remember some of their names—Punc- 
tured Pride, Thwarted Expectation, 
Show-Off, Faithless, Hard Hit, Never 
Again. And after awhile I wasn’t 25, then 
not even 35, and nothing was quite as 
good.” Obit! 


Of Insecurity, King: In this book 
Fitzgerald lays bare the overwhelming 
lack of centrality that was the curse 
of those who grew up after 1919. In its 
way it is one .of the most frightening 
books that it is possible to set before 
the returning Fitzgeralds of this war. 
Fitzgerald was, in the 






































FREE OFFER 
WITH EACH PURCHASE OF $5.00 OR OVER | QUART OF BACARDI RUM OR 


WITH EACH PURCHASE OF $10.00 OR OVER, | PINT HIRAM WALKER'S BILT. 
MORE RYE OR 1 QUART OF DOMESTIC SCOTCH FREE. 
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WITH EACH PURCHASE OF $2.50 OR OVER !/. PINT OF RYE FREE. 
ANY GIN FREE. 
SPECIAL Oren FOR USERS OF ONE CASE OR MORE, 
GIN 

Case 

High & Dry $1.00 3 for $2.50 $ 9.00 
Piccadilly 1.25 3for 3.00 11.00 
Gilbey's Frosted 1.50 3for 4.00 14.00 
White Satin .... 1.50 3for 4.00 14.CO 
House of Lords ... 1.50 3for 4.00 14.00 
Holloway's _. 1.50 3for 4.00 14.0) 
Nicholson 1.50 3 for 4.00 14.00 
Hulst Kamp Jugs ____. 2.50 3for 7.00 25.90 
Pint Case 

Golden Wedding — 3 for $5.00 $35.00 
Four Aces ......... 2.00 3for §.00 35.00 
Lincoln Inn 2.00 3for 5.00 35.00 
*William Penn —. 2.00 3for 5.00 35.00 
Canadien Club... 2.00 3for §.00 35.09 
Old Dougherty... 2.00 3 for 5.00 35.00 
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Sealed in Tins 
Pint 
Chickencock $2.25 
Golden Wedding —.. 2.25 
bocker 2.25 
WH 
*Old Crow ... $2.00 : 
Old Log Cabin... 2.00 o 
Coon Hollow 2.00 7 
indian Hill . 2.00 
*Convenient Drinking Car Ine 
sc ast H 
Johnny Walker eee $250 





Sandy Macdonald ao 
Vat 69 


Usher's Green Stripe ages 250 
Teacher's Highland 

Cream .......__-. 2.50 
King Georg 2.50 
Nac! White of 


















Fitzgerald’s era: A speakeasy price list and a John Held Jr. flapper 
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’20s, as Glenway West- 
cott says in his excellent 
essay, “a kind of king of 
our American youth.” He 
was a talented king; he 
was a weak king; but he 
never abdicated. His life 
was riddled with the in- 
sectre fears of his gen- 
‘eration. His first book 
with its suggestive title— 
“This Side of Paradise”— 


ear that the in- 

credi e Harding was 
bamboozling the Ameri- 
can public about return- 
ing to normalcy. America 
had passed through a 
social revolution when 
Fitzgerald gave up and 
died. Perhaps the real sig- 
| nificance 
' potentially gréat writing 
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17S LIKE THE THRILL OF YOUR FIRST BABY !" 


OME thrills in life are hard to beat. Your first baby, 

for instance. Another big event in store for you that 
will thrill you right down to your heels... the joy of moving 
into your own home. You'll know better what we mean 
when you see the improvements the building industry has 
in store for your home of tomorrow — whether you buy, 
build or remodel. 

One of the major contributions to increased comfort, 
better appearance and low upkeep will be Gold Bond 
Building Products made by National Gypsum Company. 
There are 152 of them—a complete line of related we 


ceiling and insulation materials—all guaranteed under the _ 


well-known name, Gold Bond. 
Take Gold Bond Grain Board. 

With it you can have that rich- 

looking wood panelled effect at 
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LATH * PLASTER 


wallboard prices. And with other. Gold Bond Gypsum 
Boards you can have attractive walls and ceilings that are 
sturdier, more fireproof and which take any i cicatian, 
If you want modern painted interiors, there’s nothin 
which gives you quite the livable colors that Gold Bon 
Sunflex DeLuxe does. It’s the washable one-hour wall 

aint supplied in charming new post-war tones suggested 
by nationally known color stylists. 

And when you come to doing something about that 
home of your own, see the local lumber and building 
materials dealer first. He can help you with your plan- . 
ning and so help you get the most for your money. He 
will probably suggest Gold Bond materials for a Joe of 

things. And then you’ll be getting 
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the best! National Gypsum Co., 
Buffalo 2 New York. 
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Keep your eye on the Infantry... .the dough- 
boy does it! Put your dough behind the 
doughboy. Buy more War Bonds! 


“EVEREADY” flashlight batteries are indis- 
pensable to our armed forces and essential 
war industries. And it requires nearly all our 
production capacity to fill this huge war de- 
mand. You can appreciate why there is a 
shortage for civilian use. 

After the war “Eveready” batteries will 
return in force. They will be superior in every 
way, engineered for longer service, greater 
efficiency. 


fresh, Eveready Batteries 


a little gift for the 
he’d get a big kick out of it’ 


pois 


sergeant. | thought 
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The word “Eveready” is a registered trade-mark 
of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
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career lies in his failure to-record the sig- 
nificant. It is the omissions that seem so 
startling in this revealing book. 

One day in 1940, writing to his daugh- 


ter at Vassar, he said: “Try something - 


hard and new, and try it hard, and take 
what marks you can get.” As a writer 
Fitzgerald followed his own advice. As 
he said: “What little I've accomplished 
has been by the most laborious and up- 
hill work, and I wish now Id never re- 
laxed or looked back—but said at the 
end of “The Great Gatsby’: ‘T’ve found 
my line—from now on this comes first. 
This is my immediate duty—without 
this I am nothing’.” 


Kor the New Lost? This compilation 
of Fitzgeraldiana is a book to be pondered 
particularly by those who would set down 
in print the record of a generation so soon 
to take over in civilian clothes. If one is 
content to describe the coming age one 
probably will find no greater master than 
Fitzgerald, no finer example than what 
he wrote. But if one wants to integrate 
the description, then perhaps one can do 
no better than to read between Fitz- 
gerald’s lines and seek out the omissions 
in his books, and in the notebooks which 
he kept. (THE Cracx-Up. By F. Scott 
Fitzgerald. Edited by Edmund Wilson. 
347 pages. New Directions. $3.50.) 
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Wilson the Stubborn 


“Woodrow Wilson and the Great Be- 
trayal” by Thomas A. Bailey is a sound 
and scholarly dissertation on the means 
and methods that were used to defeat 
the League of Nations a quarter of a 
century ago. It is a sequel to the au- 
thor’s earlier history of the last treaty 
making, “Woodrow Wilson and the Lost 
Peace,” and emphasizes again the deci- 
sive role of the United States. Although 
Bailey, professor of history at Stanford 
University, adds little to what has long 
been known about the “great betrayal,’ 
he presents his material admirably and, 
at times, even dramatically. 

He attacks the demonology theory—that 
Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge and other “vil- 
lains” set out to kill the League at any 
cost—and, better than most commenta- 
tors on the subject, defends the theory 
that Woodrow Wilson’s own “stubbor- 
ness” was fundamentally responsible for 
the fiasco of 1920. 

Bailey’s study is neither an attack upon 
Wilson’s ideals nor upon the concept. of 
the League, but a competent; if often 
arguable, analysis of the many complex 
causes of Wilson’s failure after his return 
from Paris. The book’s long and detailed 
bibliographical section is to be com- 
‘mended to all students of the new United 
Nations charter which soon is to be 
battled over in the Senate. A timely, 
provocative, and irmportant book. (Woop- 
ROW WILSON AND THE GREAT BETRAYAL. 
By Thomas A. Bailey. 429 pages. Mae- 
millan. $3.50.) a 4 
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A GI-British union: The most perfect? 








EDUCATION 


GI Joe and English Miss 
Find a Quiet Kind of Bliss 


That both the British and their Ameri- 
can military guests received a liberal edu- 
cation in their long acquaintance on that 
tight little isle has long been apparent. 
Here, from a NEWSWEEK correspondent 
in London, is a novel slant on it: 





I am not comfortable writing about 
love, so let’s call this ethnology—a sober, 
educational subject which nonetheless is 
primarily concerned with my basic theme 
—the relation of the sexes. Sometimes I 
think that perhaps the only gain accruing 
from this ghastly war will be the gain 
derived from the mutual discovery of 
each other by the English woman and 
the American man. 

In am not greatly concerned about the 
umpteen-thousand Anglo-American mar- 
riages. What interests me is the effect 
of these English girls and women upon 
future American marriages made in the 
States between .American men and 
women. And similarly the effect which 
the departed American males will. have 
on future English marriages. 

The Americans here who will carry 
away the most vivid sense of a feminine 
pattern which is “different” are mainly 
those who have been billeted in private 
families or have been stationed in English 
villages in numbers small enough to per- 
mit personal acquaintances. 


Wives, Take Heed: It is quite diffi- 
cult to piece together the scraps of 
American male comment on this English 











Very ; Encouraging! 





“The news is encouraging, 
: Whitey—but I’m waiting for 
‘ . a definite sign that normal 
times are returning.” 


—,. “You'll have that when there's 
Wiily * a more plentiful supply of all 
good things.” 


Naturally, it will be some time before a 
full-scale return of BLACK & WHITE is 
possible—because this famous’ Scotch 
cannot be made in a hurry. Meanwhile, 
we are doing everything within our 
power to distribute the available supply 
as fairly as possible. 


‘ BLACK 3 WHITE 
Te Sok wie (hana , 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY - 86.8 PROOF 





THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. + SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 











O cancellations and cutbacks 
make you need more cash 
quickly . . . for current operations, 


taxes, renegotiation payments or | 


any other purpose? Do you need a 
liberal and assured supply of funds 
to reconvert or expand your plant, 
build inventories, finance sales activ- 
ity and see your businéss through to 
profitable civilian operation? 


Then don’t fail to investigate our 
new and broader Commercial Fi- 
nancing Plan . . . which involves no. 
interference with your management, 
no restrictions on your operations. 
At our drastically reduced rates, 
many companies now find this 
plan more liberal, more flexible and 
lower in cost than any other method 
of financing available to them. 


What’s more, under this plan you 
will’‘have no balances to maintain .. 
no worries about renewals, calls or 
periodic clean-ups of your loans. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


Capital and Sur 


plas Nene fhe 


Instead, you will have funds at your 
disposal to use as needed under a 
continuing arrangement . . . which 
combines the features of permanent 
financing with the flexibility and 


low net cost of borrowing on a day- © 


to-day basis. 


Equally important, this plan will 
free you from the handicap of a 
short line of credit which barely 
meets your needs under normal 
conditions, and which may be 
tightened up or withdrawn when 


you need money most. Instead, you - 


will have ample funds available to 
meet unusual situations, take ad- 
vantage of opportunities, expand 
volume and increase profits. 


Let us show you how this plan can 
meet any need for funds in your 
business quickly, economically and 
without red tape. Just write, wire 


or phone the nearest Commercial: 


Credit Company office listed below. 


55.000,007 


BALTIMORE 2, MD: 





FINANCING OFFICES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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pattern. Here are some odds and ends 
which I have noted: “The English girl 
treats her father very nicely.” “They are 
very quiet and even-tempered, no tan- 
trums.” Newly arrived Americans, miss- 
ing acutely the girls they left behind 
them, are at first very intolerant of the 
Englishwoman’s conservative speech but, 
given six months here, many of them hail 
it as a virtue and their own private discov- 
ery: “They all speak very good English.” 

Running through all overheard com- 
ments, however, is the sensational dis- 
covery that a girl can be gentle and con- 
siderate and get along without any self- 
assertion aimed at the opposite sex. With 
a large proportion of 3,000,000 men- 
or marriageable—having made 
this discovery, I think the United States 
after the war will find a lot of unexpected 
marital dynamite lying around. 

I once asked a mixed group of men and 
women, both English and American, 
whether any of them thought that Ameri- 
can men were -having their standards 
modified by the nice English girls and 
women they had met. To my surprise a 
rather reserved countryman of mine said 
explosively: “You bet we have been af- 
fected by it. I know damned well that 
when I get home I will not stand for a lot 
of nonsense I have put up with.” 


‘Briton, Beware: I am considerably 
less documented and less confident re- 
garding the effect of the American male 
invasion upon the English marriages of 
the future. But I do have one enlighten- 
ing episode to report. Coming from a 
press conference one afternoon I shared 
a taxi with two English colleagues, one 
a male English journalist named “Jimmy” 
whom I knew slightly, and the other, a 
very pretty newspaperwoman whom I 
had. nevér mét before. 

Sitting with my back to the driver, I 
got a good look at the girl and was 

leased with the view. Some impulse of 
Sirectn ess made me lean across and say 
abruptly; “Tell me, has anybody ever 
told you that you have dimples?” 

She looked surprised and amused and 
confessed that the matter had been men- 
tioned to her “once or twice.” 

Then her alert, ranging eyes studied my 
unpretentious mug and gray hair. 

“Yes,” she said slowly, as though think- 
‘ing aloud. “That's it. That’s what you 
Yanks do. You treat speech as though it 
were meant to be spent freely, even ex- 
travagantly and not hoarded. That’s why 
you are so exhilarating.” ‘ 

She turned to Jimmy. “Have you ever 
noticed, Jimmy, that I have dimples?” “Yes, 
madam,” said Jimmy briefly. “Have you 
ever mentioned the subject to me?” “No, 
madam; certainly not.” “Would you be 
likely to'as long as you were cold sober. 
Jimmy pondered. “I have my moments 
tenderness even when I am cold sober, but 
probably, for some reason not clear to me, 
probably. it would not occur to me to 
mention them.” She nodded her thanks. 
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Red’s Big Fight 


On a warm July night four years ago, 
Fritzie Zivic, seeking easy purses on the 
strength of his welterweight title, met a 
mediocre fighter, Freddie (Red) Coch- 
rane by name, at Newark, N.J. The 
unknown Elizabeth, N.J., boxer, a 











7 to 1 underdog, upset the champion, 


and nine days later took the title with 
him into the Navy. 

Last January, Cochrane, honorably dis- 
charged, prepared to defend his title. He 
went yaa five “tune-up” fights, con- 
cluding each, to the raucous raspberries 
of sports writers, with a two-round knock- 
out. Early last week, the 5-foot-6. cham- 
pion followed up with a verbal assault 
on the. writers. 

“I’ve been waiting for this opportunity 
four years now,” the spunky redhead 
blasted at a New York luncheon. “Where 
do you bums get off calling me a bum, a 


cheese champion? While I was fightin’ for — 


my country in the South Pacific, some of 
you were sneerin’ at me, and even callin’ 
Ray Robinson the ‘uncrowned champion’ 
... Stop callin’ me a bum and a cheese 
champion until I get a chance to prove 
myself one way or another.” 


Beaten—but No Bum: Four days 
later, on June 29, the 30-year-old New 
Jerseyite carried little more than his truc- 
ulence into the Madison Square Garden 
ting for his first big test: a ten-round non- 
title bout with young Rocky Graziano of 


New York, a heavy slugger who had re- © 


cently scored stunning KO’s over such KO 
artists as Billy Arnold and Bummy, Davis. 
For nine rounds, the welter king kept 
away from Graziano’s big fists and grace- 
fully, with accurate left jabs, made a fool 
of the clumsy socker. But Cochrane was 
flirting with destiny. At thé end of the 
ninth, it caught up with him. A right- 
handed bomb exploded in his face, and hé 
was out. The bell saved him, but one min- 
ute and sixteen seconds later he was 
stretched on the canvas for keeps. 
i Next day, boxing writers, most of 
whom had predicted the result, neverthe- 
less kept respectful tongues in their ring- 
wise heads. No one called the ex-gob “a 
bum and a cheese champion.” Cochrane 
had spotted Graziano seven years, almost 
11 pounds, and a better punch, but he 
spotted no one anything in guts. 


s 


Exit Fat Freddie 
The Philadelphia Phillies, chronic cel- 
lar dwellers of the National League, went 


through the familiar losing-club -routine 
last week: a change of pilots. After the 
cub had lost one-third of the season’s 
games in little more than one-third of the 


season (W. 17, L. 51), Freddie Fitzsim- . 


mons, manager for two years, resigned in 

hope that “a change would benefit 
the club.” General Manager Herb Pen- 
nock replaced him with Pitcher Ben 































M Erie Railroad 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 





Paid 18¢ a day... 


a but he’s EXPENSIVE transportation! 


HIS African carries a 90 Ib. load 

20 miles through the forest of 
Southern Nigeria for a wage of only 
18c a day. 


Looks cheap, doesn’t it? But look 
again! i 

The speed in transit is about 3 
miles an hour! The cost adds up to 
20¢ a ton mile! 


Here in America, your ‘railroads 
carry freight at high speeds for an 
average cost to shippers of /ess than 
lc a ton mile! And railroad workers, 
like other Americans, enjoy the 
world’s highest living standards. . 


What makes the difference? Simply 
this: 1. Private investment of over 27 
billion dollars in vast networks of 
railways, efficient rolling stock, and 
modern facilities. 2. Ingenuity of rail- 
road men in developing constantly 
higher efficiency in rail transportation. 
3. Mass transportation, by which big 
volumes of freight pulled by a single 
unit of motive power makes possible 
low shipping costs. 
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The Chin That Failed 


by JOHN LARDNER 


In the years just before the war 
foreign agents tried frequently to gain 
access to the jaw of Lou Nova, the 
young heavyweight fighter, to learn 
the secret of its composition, and our 
own Army was said to be thinking of 
using the Nova formula to armor its 
tanks. Luckily, flaws were detected in 
the compound by Joe Louis 
before we could take this 
false step. 

No chin has ever gone 
back so far in so short a 
time as Nova’s—and I do 
not mean “receded,” in the 
sense that the word is or- 
dinarily applied to chins. 

The chin is still out there 

for all to see. That is the 

trouble. It acts today as a 

beacon for Mr. Nova’s as- 

sailants, who, now that the truth is 
known, are legion. 

Students of the recent form of this 
unhappy mandible were not surprised 
the other night in Boston when they 
saw a fat and grotesque heavyweight 
from the Bronx named Tami Mauriel- 
lo knock out Mr. Nova in 2 minutes 
47 seconds of the first round of a 
fight there. Mauriello had previously 
knocked out Nova in six rounds, and 
the law of weakening jaws, which has 
so far been defied only by Father Wil- 
liam in “Alice in Wonderland,” prac- 
tically demanded a progressively swift- 
er collapse. . 


Nova’s present status is one that 
can be achieved by any ambitious 
young man who follows the master’s 
system of stopping everything with his 
chin in early life, though the pattern 
will not be so sensational in other 
cases because few men begin with a 
chin as strong as Lou’s. 

It raised him to the eminence of a 
fight for the world’s heavyweight 
championship. In his heyday it en- 
abled him to reach print with astound- 
ing scientific theories to explain his 
power, such as those of the Dynamic 
Stance and the Cosmic Punch. Ac- 
tually, what Mr. Nova was doing dur- 
ing this gay and mysterious period was 
challenging destiny with his jawbone. 

“Sometimes it scares me how well I 
can take a punch,” he said to your 
correspondent once in 1939. 

Later that same year Nova was 
knocked out by Tony Galento, but 
since Galento scored the trick with 
his thumbs and head, applied respec- 
tively to the eyes and stomach of the 


- 


victim, the critics considered it no re- 
flection on Lou’s chin and put the de- 
feat down to illness. They seemed to 
be gloriously justified in 1941 when 
the Nova jaw underwent its great- 
est test at the hands of Max Baer, 
who hit it with everything except 
Indian clubs. Discouraged at last, 
Baer dropped his gloves to 
his sides and allowed ‘him- 
self to be carried out of 
there a few minutes later 
with very little assistance 
from Nova. 

The winner explained the 
result afterward by his 
theory of the Direction of 
the Earth’s Motion. Baer, 

~7) he said, punched contrary 
i ‘to this force, while he 

, punched with it. ; 
The critics nodded politely and 
agreed among themselves that the fel- 
low had a chin like a mule. Lightning 
might very well have struck both them 
and Nova down as they spoke (though 
the odds against lightning in Nova’s 
case would have been 2 to 1), for 
they were wrong. The seeds of decay 
had been sown. The final Baer bar- 
rage, coming on top of a long career 
of physical iconoclasm and jaw wor- 
ship, had done its work, and from that 
day forward the only duty Mr. Nova 
paid was to the Law of Gravity, of 

which he became a slavish disciple. 
Joe Louis knocked him out with the 
first good right he landed to Nova’s 
chin. Louis is not a harder right-hand 
puncher than Baer. The men who fol- 
lowed in their wake in the wild rush 
to tap Nova once for luck and a few 
thousand dollars were not in the same 
class at all, yet Lou fell before them 
as chaff before the wind. It got to 
where you could knock him down 
with a feather, and then, I regret to 
say, to a point where the feather could 

be dispensed with. 


A case of the latter variety oc- 
curred when Lou, after surviving the 
finish of a bout on his feet, fell down - 
unconscious just after the decision was 
given in his opponent’s favor. On be- 
ing revived, he stated that astonish- 
ment at the decision had caused this 


particular rendezvous with gravity. 
“I fainted with surprise,” he said. 
Surprise at defeat may be what 
keeps Nova fighting—and what keeps 
him going down looks very much 
from 


ere like a case of permanent - 


concussion. 
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Chapman, former New York Yankee out- 
fielder and minor-league manager who 


- was acquired from the Brooklyn Dodgers 


in a recent trade. 


Saal 


Lucky Guy 


Willard Mullin js about the best sports 
cartoonist in the business. He is also a 
good artist. He is, further, a very hard- 
working fellow. 

Each week Mullin draws six four-col- 
umn panels to illustrate the sports pages 
of The New York World-Telegram and 
seventeen other Scripps-Howard news- 
papers. Other Mullin drawings are first- 
page standard features of The Sporting 
News, baseball’s bible. And in a na- 
tional advertising campaign, A. G. Spal- 
ding & Bros., Inc., is displaying a Mullin 
series of historical sports cartoons which 
will be compiled into a Spalding Sports 
Show book. 

Although he is an expert on sports (he 
has even won a national championship— 
the 1929 squash handball doubles), Mul- 
lin draws for the average reader rather 
than for the rabid fan. He uses~ simple 
strokes and can motivate a cartoon around 
one line. He sprinkles it all with humor. 
His chapter illustrations for Frank Men- 
ke’s Encyclopedia of Sports are appro- 
priately satiric. His next book illustrations 
are for Bob Kelley’s Junior Sports An- 
thology, published this month. 

The cartoons Mullin is best known for 
are the comic trademarks for three major- 
league teams: the bum for the Brooklyn 
Dodgers, Po’ White Trash for the St. 
Louis Browns, and the Mississippi card- 
sharp for the St. Louis Cardinals. 


But Is It Art? Last December, Mullin 
dashed off three character studies made at 
Jacobs Beach for his friend Alan Chidsey, 
collector of contemporary art. Chidsey 


‘ submitted them to the National Academy 


of Design in New York, and they were 
selected for an exhibit of 380 drawings 
by contemporary American artists—right 
alongside pictures by John Sloan, George 
Grosz, and Waldo Peirce of the big-league 
brush set. “Will’s talent,” says Chidsey, 
“is one of the greatest in the country, a 
talent that even long-haired artists would 
anpreciate. Selection of all three [draw- 
ings] by the academy proves my conten- 
tion. The guy is terrific.”- 

But Mullin, a stocky, well-dressed fig- 
ure of 43, would rather be considered the 
artistic equivalent of a sports writer. Born 
in Ohio, he went to Southern California 
when he was 6 and eleven years later be- 
gan as a “pastepot boy” on The Los An- 
geles Herald. For twelve years Mullin 
did retouching, lettering, and cartoon- 
ing for The Herald, The Fort Worth 
Record, and The Los Angeles Herald & 
Express. Then, eager to go East, he sent 
Joe Williams, World-Telegram colum- 
nist, a bundle of his work, paying $5 
postage. He was hired. 

At first Mullin was a reporter of events, 
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= Honorable Service buttons are issued fo 
all military personnel who have been 
ee =-— honorably discharged from the service. 


ees na 


You'll see more and more of these 


Look well at this button, please. 
Remember it faithfully. It is worn 
by men and women to whom all 
the rest of us owe a great debt. 
More than 2,000 of these honorable 
service buttons can be seen today in 
the 76 plants, mines, warehouses and 
offices of Republic Steel across the 


country. These employes did their 


share in the armed services. Now 
they are“helping to write the final 
chapter in Republic’s “Production 
for Victory” program. 

We are looking forward to the day 
when these buttons become a com- 


mon sight at Republic. There are’ 


18,479 of our workers still in the 
service. 


More than 21,000 left Republic to 


go to war. Republic is going to do 
everything in its power to place 
these men in jobs as good as, or 
beeter, than the jobs they held 
before they went to war. 


These men represent a big block of , 


the youth of Republic. We are 
depending upon them in our plans 
for the months and years ahead. 
From their. ranks will come fore- 
men, department heads, superinten- 
dents, managers and other executives 
—many of the leaders of Republic 


tomorrow. In Republic it is cus- 


tomary for executives to come up 
through the ranks. - 


The men. wearing this badge of 
honor are coming home ‘to the 


greatest opportunities ever offered 
in America. Our country is in a 
position to produce more and finer 
things for the service of mankind 
than were ever dreamed possible 
just a few years ago. And the demand 
for Republic materials and products 
is world-wide. 


Returning veterans will find in 
Republic plants and offices many 
new and improved methods devised 
during the war years. New steels 
and new uses for steel have been 
created. New markets at home and 
abroad have been developed. 


All this spells more jobs and more 
opportunities for America at peace— 
and for returning veterans to whom 
all the rest of us owe a great debt. 


REPUBELEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


ALLOY, CARBON, STAINLESS STEELS * COLD FINISHED STEELS 
PLATES « BARS » SHAPES © STRIP « SHEETS « PIPE * TUBING * TIN 
PLATE * NUTS © BOLTS « RIVETS ¢ NAILS ¢ PIG IRON®e 
FARM FENCE ¢ WIRE e¢ FABRICATED. STEEL PRODUCTS 
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The AP Appeals 


In New York last week, the 
Associated Press’s board of di- 
rectors decided on one more 
skirmish in behalf of AP ad- 
mission rules which the Su- 
preme Court recently de- 
clared an illegal restraint of 
trade (NEWSWEEK, June 25). 

The board voted to petition 
the Supreme Court for a re- 
hearing of the now historic 
anti-trust case that stemmed 
from the AP’s denial of a 
membership to Marshall 
Field’s Chicago Sun in 1942. 
If the petition, which must be 
filed by Sept. 1, is denied, 
then (the board announced ) 
the AP will comply with the 
original Federal Court verdict 
that the by-laws must be 
softened against applicants 
who would compete directly 
with existing AP members. 

The directors, thus es- 
chewed the advice of a fellow 
board member, Col. Robert R. 
McCormick, publisher of The 
Chicago Tribune and archfoe 
of a membership for Field. 
McCormick had urged that 
the AP go to Congress for 








The fourth sports character is Mullin himself 


illustrating a game for the sports writer. 
However, he gradually eased away from 
that routine until now he toils pretty 
much independently. “I'd like to open 
the paper sometime,” Williams com- 
plained once, “and see what I'd asked 
you to draw.” 

Like many sports writers, Mullin be- 
lieves in jinxes. He once drew a cartoon 
of Carl Hubbell, Dizzy Dean, and Van 
Lingle Mungo. Hubbell acquired a bad 
elbow, Dean broke his toe, and Mungo 
went home to South Carolina. On an- 
other occasion he drew Al Benton, and 
the Detroit righthander broke his leg. 
On June 9, Mullin complained: “I must 
be losing my grip.” The reason: Dave 
Ferriss, of the Boston Red Sox, whom 
he had caricatured on May 31, had con- 
tinued winning. June 10, Ferriss was 
tagged for his first loss. 

Mullin spends most of his time in his 
Colonial home at Plandome, Long Island, 
with his wife and 15-year-old daughter. 
But to pick up the atmosphere of Still- 
man’s Gym, major-league dugouts, and 
racing stables, Mullin attends four or five 
sports events a week—prize fights, horse 
races, baseball, and other games. This 


sort of life makes sports writers the envy - 


of fellow newspapermen. But Mullin is 
the envy of sports writers; he doesn’t 
write, he draws pictures. “Gee,” he sighs, 
“T'm a lucky guy.” 


legislation giving relief from 
the adverse decision. But, the 
board added, its action should 
not deter McCormick or any other AP 
member from exercising his right to 
petition Congress. 


A Correction: Because of a printer's 
error in NEWSWEEK’s story on the Asso- 
ciated Press decision in the issue July 2, 
the AP admission by-laws which the 
court found to be illegally restrictive 


were likened to “black mailing powers” 
held by existing members over competi- 
tor newspapers. NEwswEEK had no such 
intention. As written, edited, and trans- 
mitted to the printer, the story compared 
the by-laws in question with “blackball- 
ing powers” a club member might huld 
over an applicant for membership. 
NEWSWEEK obviously regrets this grave 
distortion of its meaning. 


Coon 


Assignment, London 


_The goal of many New York Times 
men in Europe is to boss the London 
bureau, key spot in The Times’s trans- 
atlantic coverage. Last week, this pres- 
tige-laden job went to one of The Times’s 
most deserving: Herbert L. Matthews, 
erstwhile Rome _ correspondent whose 
knowledge of Italy is unmatched by that 
of any other American newsman abroad. 

Matthews succeeded Raymond Dan- 
iell, sharp-penned veteran of European 
service, who has been switched to a rov- 
ing assignment, currently in Germany. 
In Rome, where the youthful Milton 
Bracker now is covering for The Times, 
Matthews’s place as chief had not been 
filled. . 

For the tall, lean, and scholarly Mat- 
thews, whose wife is a Briton, the Lon- 
don post climaxed a long, steady, and 
often rough climb. upward. Now 45, his 
hair graying and thinning, the New York- 
born Matthews joined The Times in 
1922, fresh out of Columbia University 
with Phi Beta Kappa honors. Except for 
leaves to study in Italy in 1923-24 and to 
tour Japan and China in 1925, he has 
worked for The Times ever since: first, as 
the secretary of Arthur H. Sulzberger. 
now publisher, then on the cable desk in 
New York, in Paris from 1931 to. 1934. 
in the Ethiopian war, in Rome, in the 








One of the Boys: As far as the National Press Club in Washington is concerned, 


Harry S. Truman is just another applicant for membership. His name, proposed by 
two St. Louis newspapermen, is listed with others on the club bulletin board. 








“HIGHWAY” 


is a famous name in the field of 
UTILITIES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Highway utility eqpipment is well 


known in light, power and communi- . 


cations circles. For line construction 
and maintenance, for stringing wires, 
handling poles and digging holes, 
Highway equipment gets first call 
from the engineers and the men on 
the job. 

Every Highway peodact 4 is backed 
by over a quarter-century of success- 
ful engineering experience. High- 

way Line Construction and 
Maintenance Bodies, Earth 





iad TRAILER 


EDGERTON 


Boring Machines, Pole Trailers 


and Cable Reel Trailers rate high be-' 
_ cause they represent complete famil- 


iarity with utility problems and re- 
quirements. Highway Winches and 
Power Take-Offs meet a thousand 
and one utility needs unknown to the 
average equipment manufacturer. 
Whether you're in town or rolling 
along an open road, look the next 
time you see linemen at work. You'll 
be seeing Highway 
equipment at work, too. 
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Bus tien er but 
passengers never knewit! 


If fire breaks out in the engine compartment of this 
bus, a signal instantly flashes on the dashboard. 
Operator pulls a release and quickly smothers the 
fire with fast-acting carbon dioxide gas... without 
harming engine. This new Kidde Extinguishing Sys- 
tem will reduce breakdown time to a minimum. 






 @ PROVING GROUND FOR PROPELLERS! 
ia Volatile fuels make a serious fire hazard in test- 
ing “cell” for propellers. So it's guarded by 
swift, sure Kidda Extinguishing System, 


*. 


GAS NIPS FUR VAULT FIRES! 
When fire threatens priceless furs, the 
Kidde extinguishing system goes to 
work. Clean, dry gas leaves furs 
unharmed! 








Gases-under-pressure, harnessed 
by Walter Kidde & Company, are 
serving our fighting men jn many 
ingenious ways. After the war 
theyll serve you. Look for them! 





Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 140 Cedar St., New York 6, N. Yo 








The word ‘‘Kidde’’ and the Kidde seal are trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Compony, lac. 










‘tions of 8 per eent of the payroll. 
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Spanish civil war, 
and in India, and 
in the present war 
in Sicily, Italy, and 
Southern France. ~ 


Franco-Cured: 
Once mildly toler- 
ant of Fascism, 
Matthews (he had 
covered the Italian 
side of the Ethio- 
pian campaign bril- 
Ifantly and enthu- ; 
siastically before he arrived in Spain in 
1936) was swung to the opposite pole 
by the ugly facts of the Spanish civil war. 

From Spain, in stubbornly factual dis- 
patches, he repeatedly gave the lie to Axis 
denials of aiding Franco. Franco-philes in 
this country damned his dispatches as un- 
reliable; pro-Loyalists accused The Times 
of giving them secondary play to those 
of William P. Carney, Times correspond- 
ent with the rebels. 

In 1940, Mussolini bounced Matthews 
for cabling to The Times: “The Axis is 
out to defeat President Roosevelt.” Al- 
lowed to return two months later, he re- 
mained until exchanged five months after 
Italy declared war. 

Matthews has found time to write 
three books: “Eyewitness in Ethiopia” 
(1987), the prophetic “Two Wars and 
More to Come” (1988), and “The Fruits 
of Fascism” (1948). Last week he’ was 
working on a fourth, “Education of a 
Correspondent.” This, he confesses, will 
detail his evolution from dilettante to a 
firmly liberal foe of totalitarianism. And, 
he adds: “You can’t be liberal without 
being opposed to Communism, too.” 


Pm 











Newsless Sunday 


New Yorkers found their newspaper 
stands virtually bare this Sunday. Only 
comic, magazine, theater, and other in- 
side sections, printed and delivered in 
advance, were available on most stands. 
Otherwise it was a newspaper famine 
amid plenty. Stacked high in the mail 
rooms of five metropolitan dailies were 
the Sunday news sections, undelivered 
because of a strike by the Newspaper 
and Mail Deliverers Union (independ- 
ent) against the Publishers Association 
of New York. 

All told, eleven metropolitan dailies 
were affected by the strike, called in de- 
fiance of the War Labor Board. The chief 
disputes were over wages (the union 
wants $5 over its weekly scale of 
$49.67), vacations with pay, severance 
pay, sick leave, and establishment of 
a welfare fund by publisher contribvu- 


















. On Sunday night, four morning papers 
curtailed their press runs sharply. But 
the evening New York Post was the only 
daily to suspend publication. It sched- 
uled a newspaper of the air—three half- 
hour broadcasts daily. 
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Driving for the Disabled 

One of the first questions asked by the 
12,500 veterans of this war who have 
lost arms or legs is: “Will I be able to 
drive a car again?” ; 

Last week at Grant Park in Chicago, 
the disabled GI's got their answer. In cars 
equipped with simple supplemental con- 
trols designed by the War Engineering 
Board of the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, amputees from the Percy Jones 
General Hospital, Battle Creek, Mich., 
raced, reversed, stopped, and parked ex- 











rtly enough to pass the most rigid - 


icense inspection. - 

Conclusions reached by the rehabilita- 
tion officers: In all but the worst cases 
of double amputations above the knee 
and elbow,* handicapped men may safe- 
ly and efficiently operate passenger cars 
and light trucks. 

Started in July 1944 at the request of 
the Army Surgeon: General’s Office, the 
American Association of State Motor Ve- 
hicles Administrators, and the Automobile 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Automo- 
tive Engineers’ humane project involved 
a study of all driving aids developed in 
recent years in America and abroad, as 
well as the invention of new gadgets to 
fit all makes of cars, old and new models. 


Many can be installed with6ut interfer: | 


ing with normal operation of the car. 
Among the driving aids are: 

@ A modified steering-wheel knob shaped 
for a firm grip by either a dress artificial 
hand or a mechanical hook. 

@ Steering-wheel throttle and _ brake 
levers, extending either to the right or 
to the left as the veteran requires, thus 





*About 77 per cent of all amputees are one-leg 
cases, of which 28 per cent are off above the knee. 
Half the arm cases are off above the elbow, half 
below. Approximately 5 per cent of all amputees have 
lost more than one . Eight amputees have lost 
Saat Ness In the last war, there were only 4,403 

putees, 








etal feos 
Booby Patch: Concealed by a full 
growth of cabbage leaves, this Jap frag- 
mentation grenade would have made 


short work of any coleslaw-hungry GI. . 












ya harmony of teh 
| With Ron Meritos, 


j: a is the word for Ron Merito! Harmony 
in its mellow blending of rich body, fine fra- 
grance, glorious “mountain flavor.” Harmony 
born of skilled distilling in tropic Puerto Rican 
uplands, where sun, air, soil and mountain water 
reach perfect accord for the making of perfect 
rum. Ask for Ron Merito — a melody of taste! 
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CROIX 
NOONE 


say Croy Royal 


- Bring distinction to your 
table with Croix Royale 
Wines produced from 
choicest San Joaquin 
Valley wine grapes... 
California CHABLIS, 
SAUTERNE, 
BURGUNDY 


* FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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foot-to-hand control 
light dimmer switch 


hand vette 
+ *% 





No single amputee would need all these gadgets 


eliminating foot operation of brake pedal 
or accelerator. 

@ Hand-starter control lever which does 
away with the foot button. 

@ Clutch-pedal bar which enables a one- 
legged man to operate either clutch or 
brake pedal, or both simultaneously. 

@ Accelerator treadle extension permit- 
ting use of accelerator by left foot. 

@ Automatic clutch control which allows 
operation through accelerator treadle or 
interconnected handle throttle control. 


@ Electric direction signal which elimi- 


nates left-hand signals. 

@ A hill holder (cog on the drive shaft), 
which prevents the car from rolling back 
on inclines. 

@ Starter and light dimmer switches on 
the dash, where they can be convenient- 
ly reached by the hand. 

Preparation for driving is speeded up 
by practical muscular training given the 
disabled veteran before he leaves the 
Army hospital ward (some 4,000 ampu- 
tees have already returned to civilian 
life). Because of this workout, the handi- 
capped man is said to be in better physi- 
cal condition than the average civilian 
driver and, with some practice, he can 
handle a car just as skillfully. 


PP 


Dye American! 


The General Aniline and Film Corp., 
largest German-controlled enterprise 
be taken over by the Alien Property 
todian in this war, was in the news last 
week. To investigate the status of this and 
other foreign industries following Y-E 
Day, the Custodian, James E. Markham, 
was in Europe. On June 27, Markham 


recommended that the United States keep 
all property seized from Germans (and 
Japanese) in this country without com- 
pensation to the owners. The State and 
Treasury Departments also approved this 
proposal, Markham said. 

Back in America, synthetic dyestuffs 
were pouring out of vats in quantities far 
surpassing those of pre-Pearl Harbor days 
when General Aniline® was controlled in. 
directly but completely by the gigantic 
I. G. Farbenindustrie, the German dye 
trust. In 1939,- 29,700,000 pounds of dye 
were produced. Last year, production was 
estimated at 70,000,000 pounds. 


Color From Coal Tar: Synthetic dyes 
date back to 1856 when an English chem- 
ist, W. H. Perkin, tried to prepare quinine 
from aniline (a colorless, oily liquid) and 
discovered, instead, aniline purple. The 
following year, Perkin & Sons started man- 
ufacturing near Harrow and by 1857, the 
color was used commercially .for dyeing 
silks. Two years later, Verguin in France, 
also experimenting with aniline, devel- 
oped magenta. In 1862, Nicholson’s blue. 
the first soluble acid dye for wool, was 
discovered. 

But the swiftest development of the 
dye-making industry occurred: in Ger- 
many. In 1868, Graebe and Liebermann 
found that alizarine (reddish-yellow dye 
previously obtained from madder, a Eu- 
rasian herb) could be prepared from 
anthracene, a constituent of coal tar, and 
the synthesis of the first natural coloring 
matter was accomplished. 

Natural alizarine was soon swept from 


®Qne of the three top manufacturers of synthetic 
. The others are E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
the Calco division of the American Cyanamid Co. 
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| the market; the British madder imports 


dropped from 15,3800 tons in 1868 to 


. 1,650 tons in 1878. By 1914, Germany 
- eontrolled manufacture of synthetic dyes. 


The entry of the United States in the 


last war marked the beginning of the 


modern American dye industry. At that 


_ time the home products were costly and 
' inferior, subject to change when exposed 


to sunlight, to washing, and to dry-clean- 
ing. The seizure of German patents, train- 
ing of technicians, study of dye history, 
and weary y years of hit-or-miss experiment 
finally produced good American dyes. By 
1929, the industry was manufacturing 
18.2 aioe of synthetic stuff for every 
pound produced in 1914. By 1989, for 
every pound imported, 23.4 pounds were 
made at home. 


Violet From Phosgene: Test-tube 
color stuffs are complex compounds of 
any. of five coal-tar derivatives—benzene, 
toluene, xylene, naphthalene; and an- 
thracene—combined with other elements, 
mainly hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, or 
sulphur. The dye molecule is made up of 
one or more chains of carbon atoms, 
which form the skeleton of a system to 
which are linked other atomic groups. 
Upon the arrangement of these atoms de- 
pends the color and fastness of the dyes. 

With : colorless coal-tar products as 
starting materials, various dyestuffs are 
built up. First, they are converted into 


intermediate chemicals with a different: 


arrangement of atoms. 

The intermediates are made into dyes 
by adding another substance or by link- 
ing the molecules of the intermediate— 
three molecules of dimethyl-aniline plus 
a molecule. of phosgene gas produce 
crystal violet. 

After colors are formed, there remains 
the finishing process: drying to form paste 
or powder, and mixing or blending to pro- 
duce standard dyes. 


Electronics‘and Octane: Aside from 
colors, the dye industry branches out into 
many fields. It has produced pharmaceu- 
ticals, explosives, and photography chemi- 
cals by the thousands. 

Out of the work of German dye chem- 

ists, the sulfa drugs grew. Carbonyl iron 
powder, which plays an important part in 
the making of radar equipment, short- 
wave communications, and other elec- 
tronic devices, came from -the same 
source. So did iron carbonyl, the nontoxic 
anti-knock agent used to raise the octane 
tating of low-grade gasolines. 
_ Under German management, dye-mak- 
ing was a little-publicized science; every 
precaution was made to keep technical 
details secret. Under American control, 
many of the I. G. Farbenindustrie patents 
are still under.censorship. But out of these 
and other formulas, research chemists are 
taking clues to new processes, testing new 
compounds, manufacturing new utilitarian 
products, thereby bolstering America’s 
standing as the leading dye-producing na- 
tion of the world. 













perspiration 
makes Athlete's Foot 
organisms grow much faster 


e Summer “dog days” make your feet 
perspire excessively. And as they steam 
in hot, damp socks the skin is irritated— 
especially between the toes. Often it cracks 
wide open, exposing raw tissue to an attack of 
that painful skin disease called Athlete’s Foot! 


Cracks 


between your toes - 
warn of danger 


The Athlete’s Foot organisms 
- grow faster when they feed on 
extra perspiration and dead 
skin. When the skin between 
your toes cracks open they get 
_ under the skin and spread be- 
neath the tissues. Your toes 
redden and itch. Skin flakes off 
in dull white patches. You know 
_Athlete’s Foot has taken hold! 


Drench 
those open cracks 
at once 


Don’t take chances. At the first 
sign of a crack between the toes, 
drench the entire foot with 
Absorbine Jr. fullstrength,night 
and morning. At all druggists, 
$1:25 a bottle. 


W.F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 































RADIO 
Calling All Amigos 


The station which I inaugurate tonight 
‘ will transmit the truth, the Spanish truth, 
and will foster the spirit of brotherly har- 
mony among all Spanish-speaking nations. 


With these words the practiced cha- 
meleon, Generalissimo Francisco Franco, 
introduced Western Hemisphere listen- 
ers to his biggest, newest propaganda 
station—the day after the United Nations 
‘Conference on International Organization 
forever barred his regime from'the world 
security organization and just a fortnight 
before the United States ceased prop- 
aganda broadcasting to Europe. 

Beamed specifically to Latin America,* 
the station—Radio Nacional de Espafia— 
broadcasts primarily in Spanish and Por- 
tuguese, wooing Latin nations with such 
expressions as “Cuba, our fair daughter,” 
or “Argentina, our sister nation.” Franco's 
principal theme harps on “misunder- 
stood” Spanish characteristics and in- 
sists: “We [of his regime] are neither 
rightist, nor are we leftist, nor in the 
center. We are Spaniards . . . All Span- 
ish-speaking people share in the mutual 
respect for individual liberties.” 

This is the same theme Franco has 
used since the liberation of France. Prior 
to that, his stations faithfully followed 
the Goebbels line, even to the point of 
ballyhooing Adolf Hitler as a fervent 
Catholic whose aim was to rescue the 
Catholic population of Europe from Bol- 
shevism. However, Spain’s broadcasts 
had little effect in Latin America: the 
limited power of the stations seldom car- 
ried the propaganda farther than the cold 
waters of the East Atlantic. 

By the time Franco’s supporters final- 
ly tumbled to the fact that a larger sta- 
tion might be in order, Nazi Germany 
was almost done for. Radio Nacional was 
opened last February but, until Franco 
introduced regular schedules on June 
20, the station ran only intermittent 
test broadcasts. 


Exit ABSIE: Almost as Franco began 
to propagandize the Americas, the United 
States was withdrawing from propaganda 
in Europe. ABSIE (American Broadcast- 
ing Station in Europe) was opened on 
April 30, 1944 (NEwswEEK, May 8, 
1944), and was the first foreign station 
ever to operate on English soil. Before, 
during, and after the invasion it carried 
the American point of view to Europeans, 
orders to the underground, and advice 
from SHAEF to noncombatants. ABSIE 
was scheduled to sign off on July 4—its 
job done. News, entertainment, and nec- 
essary propaganda will be carried to 
Europe by the British Broadcasting Corp., 
and by the Office of War Information’s 
Voice of America programs. short-waved 
from this country. 


*North Americans can pick up the new Spanish 
station on any good home short-wave receiver. 
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 - MUSIC 
La Bakhair at 39 


Legend has it that she was born in 
St. Louis on June 3, 1906. By the time 
she was 15, she was a vivacious chorus 
girl. This was Josephine Baker before 
she went to Paris in 1924. 

“La Bakhair,” as the French called 
her, became Europe’s favorite American 
Negro entertainer. Attired variously (and 
always. scantily) in exotic feathers or 
banana leaves, she twisted, contorted, 
and sang until the City of Light—and 
the Continent, too, for that matter—went 
mad over her café au lait charms. 

Reported dead, in 1942 she turned up’ 
in Marrakesh, Morocco, living in splen- 
dor in an Arabian villa. Since then, she‘ 
has devoted almost her entire time to the 
entertainmerit of Allied soldiers. 

Today, Miss Baker looks far from dead” 
—and just as glamorously gorgeous as she’ | 
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DRIED FRUITS 
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Precious little juice in a dried apricot! Precious because there FROZEN FOODS, too, will be 


is so little: Mustn’t be lost. agar nana +See ane 
in packages of Alcoa Alumi- 


You will get tender, tastier dried fruits . .. all kinds... num Foil. Won't dry out, 
when you buy them packed in Alcoa Aluminum Foil. Reason is harden and toughen. 
this: Because foil is metal, foil wrappers excel as a barrier to 
moisture. They keep moisture where it belongs, either in or out ~ \ : 
of whatever they protect. ! 1% SOUPS AND BEVERAGES 
During the war you have seen few Alcoa Foil packages in P< A. in powdered form 
stores. But men in the service have seen plenty. It has protected « resresenehese- 
their emergency rations. Soon it will be protecting all manner of ‘ Nat cts to keep aa dry 


things you buy . . . things you want fresh when you get them. ’ x and prevent caking. 
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The new Budd-designed, lounge-type seat in The Cabin Car is Ingenious arrangement of toilet facilities provide 
adjustable for reclining. Arm rests fold into back of seat. new convenience for passengers. 


(, noo of Your Dy, 


WW 7Ht CHEIM CAR OF A 
MODERN, STAINLESS STEEL TRAIN 


You'll find it a delightful way to travel. A spacious room of your 
own. Luxurious lounge seat by day. A full-length, comfortable 
bed at night. Complete privacy. 

Budd, creator of modern, stainless steel passenger cars and 
trains, designed the Cabin Car. As in all Budd-built equipment, its 
structure is stainless steel, for strength and safety. But inside it is 
new and different. 

Every room in the Cabin Car is on the main floor of the car. 
Every one is full height, plenty of head room—no one above or 
beneath you. Every room has its own broad window, its own 
toilet, clothes cabinet, folding wash basin, mirror, shoe cabinet. 
Each has individually controlled heat and air-conditioned ventila- 
tion. The folding bed is lowered and raised automatically, by 
flicking a switch. It is the best train bed you ever saw, with springs 
and deep mattress and sideboards that keep the covers in place. 

And you will be pleased to learn that a room in the Cabin Car 
with all its individual comfort will cost you little more than an 
ordinary lower berth in the old-style sleeping car. 


* AE Dec a shi Hl ae dt 


The deep, comfortable bed folds into the wall; is raised 
or lowered automatically by flicking a switch. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. ¢ PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT ie 
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did in the days when all Paris was at her 
feet. But the famous G-string of bananas 
is gone. “I try to give the doughboys 
plenty of oomph,” she says, “but these 
days I do it more modestly.” 


Qo 


Is It Bad to Be Good? 


How good can movie music get before 
it’s bad? Ask any thoughtful composer. 

Aaron Copland, for example, will con- 
fess that there is a tradition that “a 
musical score should be screened but not 
heard.” One of America’s outstanding 
serious composers and this year’s winner 
of the Pulitzer Prize for music, Copland 
naturally is not of ‘this opinion. As the 
composer of several distinguished film 
scores—“Of Mice and Men,” “Our Town,” 
and “North Star”—he hates to think that 
his efforts “were actually devoted to the 
composition of a sort of musical vacuum.” 

Yet the motion-picture industry, critics 
and all, has invariably maintained that to 
be effective,- a musical score must not 
attract the consciousness of the audience. 
If you realize it’s there—and even good— 
it’s bad. It must be understood, however, 
that this longstanding quarrel between 
Hollywood and music has nothing to do 
with music which any performer sings or 
plays as a part of the story action, such 
as the deliberate use of Gershwin music 
in “Rhapsody in Blue,” the story of 
George Gershwin’s life (see page 102). 
This particular controversy has to do 
with background or incidental music— 
the “Hearts and Flowers” behind an “I 
love you,” the quickening beat of action, 
or the doomful drums of jungle tragedy. 
Music thus employed means continuity— 
the elimination of awkward pauses or 
even longer silences. 


Mickeys and Non-Mickeys: This spe- 
cialized kind of music has, out of neces- 
sity, develo a new kind of composer. 
Though a few men such as Ernst Toch, 
Erich Wolfgang Korngold, Richard Hage- 
man, Werner Janssen, Louis Gruenberg, 
Kurt Weill, and George Antheil manage 
to work in Hollywood and still keep 
their hand in concert halls, the vast 
bulk of movie music is turned out by 
men whose names almost never appear 
on formal programs. 

Max Steiner, Alfred Newman, Victor 
Young, and Anthony Collins are the best 
of a group who month in and month out 
tum out scores which are tailor-made 
down to the last split-second cue. 

Fundamentally, these composers use 
either the “Mickey Mouse” or non-Mickey 
Mouse. technique. A Mickey Mouser 
makes his music mimic the action—the 
way Max Steiner used a limping theme 
in “Of Human Bondage” to follow ’s 
(Leslie Howard) club foot. A non- 
br ashe tries to re his. moods 
with a more general type of atmospheric 
music. Nearly all of them borrow Richard 
Wagner’s leitmotif technique in the use 
of specific themes for specific characters. 





» 

Since this kind of music does not 
usually stand alone as successful concert 
material, Hollywood composers are ac- 
customed to sneers from the long-haired 
fraternity. However inevitable they 
know these criticisms to be, they never 
cease to rise to the bait. Hollwood, after 
all, may lay its eggs—but they are still 
made of gold. 


Long Hair vs. Short: It was there- 
fore natural that when Erich Leinsdorf, 
33-year-old conductor of the Cleveland. 
Orchestra, wrote in The New York Times 
of June 17 that movie music was general- 
ly distasteful to the professional musi- 
cian, some standard bearer from the 
Hollywood school. would pick up the 
gauntlet. Sure enough, last Sunday’s 


‘Times carried a rebuttal by 34-year-old 


Bernard Herrmann, composer of the 
scores for “Citizen Kane,” and “All That 
Money Can Buy,” symphonic conductor 
afthe Columbia Broadcasting System, 
and also composer for such radio special 
events as Norman Corwin’s recent opus, 
“On a Note of Triumph.” Their debate: 

Leinsdorf: “It is always hard to accept 


. any artistic communication which puts 


music in a subordinate and secondary 
position. A musician’s work is centered in 
the idea that music should be listened to.” 

Herrmann: “1 fail to see what he means 
by the word ‘subordinate.’ If film music is 
subordinate, so is music in the theater 
and the opera house . . . Had Mr. Leins- 
dorf ever seen a film in the projection 
room before the music was added, he 
would understand thoroughly how im- 
portant the score js. Music on the screen 
» « « is the communicating link between 
the: screen and the audience, reaching 
out and “enveloping all into one single 


experience. . 
Leinsdorf: “It isin the so-called real- 
istic pictures where I take issue with the 





Culver 
Max Steiner (left) whose music followed Howard—who followed Bette Davis 


way music is used . . . Music should not 
be used to help along actual sound 
effects . . . It is a very nice trick to write 
some music which will give the impres- 
sion of the sound of rain, but the actual 
sound of rain . . . is more fitting for 
realistic treatment.” - 

Herrmann: “Perhaps the composer was 
trying to achieve some psychological ef- 
fect or atmospheric quality which could 
never have been attained through sound 
effects on a dead screen.” 

Leinsdorf: “Conclusive proof of the 
unsatisfactory status of music in the 
motion-picture industry is the fact that 
some of our modern composers have 
given up working for pictures, while 
those who have stayed in Hollywood 
have subjected themselves to the de- 
mands of standardizations and pattern.” 

Herrmann: “Contrary to all* rumor, 
there is no such thing as the ‘standardiza- 
tion’ of motion-picture, music . . . Might 
it not be, simply, that these composers, 
though their talents are of sterling quali- 
ty, lack the dramatic flair? . . . Screen 
music’ is neither industrialized nor in- 
significant. Indeed the films and radio 
offer the only real creative and financial 
opportunities a composer has.” 
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Record Week 


Lao: SYMPHONIE EspaGNoLe. Nathan 
Milstein and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Eugene Ormandy. Columbia. Three 
12-inch records in album, $3.50. An old 
reliable, brilliantly performed. 

Mozart: SymMpHONy No. 41 (“Jupr 
TER”). Bruno Walter and the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony. Columbia. Four 
12-inch records in album, $4.50. This 
ought to be perfect—with Walter conduct- 
ing—but somehow the right spark is miss- 
ing and the sound is dull. 
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WINES 
are the Ltee wines 








Every Famous California Wine District is the home 
of Ambassador Wine. Each variety of Ambassador 
is the top selection from the particular District trae 
ditionally famous for that particular variety. Only 
Ambassador Wines can make this claim! Ambassa= 


dor Wines are the Better Wines. 


Udines of FRUIT INDUSTRIES LTD. 


San Francisco 
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ART 
Modern Goes Modern 


For the first time the world’s most com- 
prehensive collection of twentieth-century 
art is on full-dress exhibition. Because the 
New York Museum of Modern Art has a 
relatively small building, its permanent 
collection is seldom out of the warehouse. 
But: in what the sixteen-year-old muse- 
um calls its first “general exhibition,” 300 
paintings and 75 sculptures (one-third of . 
the total) have emerged to fill two floors 
in a magnificent, summer-long show. 


Cézannes, Picasso: In the star-studded 
room of.the European masters are the 
two great Cézannes from the Lillie Bliss 
collection: “Pines and Rocks” and “Still 
Life With Apples”; Picasso’s much-repro- 
duced “Woman in White,” Van Gogh’s 
“The Starry Night”; and three tremen- 
dous paintings of. windows: “The Blue 
Window” by Matisse, “The .Window on 
the Park” by Derain, and Bonnard’s lush 
“The Breakfast Room.” 

American painters of the international 
tradition, like Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Walt 
Kuhn, and Max Weber, appear next, then 
make way for the cubism launched by 
Picasso and Braque, absorbed by the 
Americans John Marin, Stuart Davis, and 
Lyonel Feininger, and carried to its ulti- 
mate by the Dutchman, Piet Mondrian. 

From Mondrian’s colored rectangles, 
the jump is abrupt to such realism as that 
of Balthus, Thomas Hart Benton and Ed- 
ward Hopper. Next comes a roomful of 
romantic paintings including a_ lusty 
Maine storm scene by Marsden Hartley, 
and another of more exotic European 


Museum ef Modern Art 
Derain (and model) by Balthus 

















Slave trade 


lt doesn't really matter one way or 
another whether women, as sometimes 
alleged, are slaves to fashion. The real 
point is that 789,160 women, married 
and unmarried, provide a lucrative 
fashion market. 


This feminine unit of buyers is very 
much in existence—in Philadelphia, 


third city of the U. S. Add to it a com- » 


parable contingent of well-heeled men- 
folk. Add the children. Consider the 
Varied wants of a city of this size. Take 


note of thie substantial savings and 
the backlog of purchasing power. And 
you have the makings of an attractive 
group with which to do business. 


How can you get to these people 
with a message about your wares? 
It’s very simple, really. For nearly 4 
out of 5 af the Philadelphia families 
daily read one newspaper. 


That newspaper is The Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. It goes home in this 


city of homes. Its readers are on the 
lookout for pre-shopping information 
and its advertising gets a high score 
in readership. Its circulation exceeds 
600,000—the largest evening circula- 
tion in America. 


In Philadelphia— 
nearly everybody 
reads The Bulletin 










THE NATION'S 
PIPE 





$7.50 
IMPERIAL 


Acgual Size of Pipe 5%° 





cures your smoke 


Yello-Bole Pipes are so MILD, fragrant and pleasant that many men are 
surprised and delighted the first time they smoke one Enjoy this expe- 
rience yourself. Yello-Bole will bring you more pleasure than you ever 
expected from a pipe, and prove to you that your pipe can make a big 
difference in your enjoyment of tobacco Honey (real bee's honey) does it, 
inside the bowl. The pipe can be distinguished by the yellow color inside 
the bowl. Your dealer is receiving his share of Yello-Boles as available, but 
please remember the Armed Forces are getting thousands of these pipes. 


YELLO-BOLE IMPERIAL $1.50 


cS 
YELLO-BOLE PREMIER $2.50 





Take care of your pipe— 
Bee Pipe-Sweetener, 25¢ -——___. ™’ 





YELLO-BOLE STANDARD $1 
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romanticism. The scene shifts to hard- 
hitting social comment, like the carica- 
tured “Senate” of William Gropper and 
the tragic “Proletarian Victim” of the 
Mexican, David Alfaro Siqueiros. Then 
the change is abrupt again, to surrealism. 


Chagall, Dali: The pioneer paintings 
of what the Modern calls “Fantastic Art” 
are the deserted Italian streets of Chirico 
and the joyful Russian villages of Chagall. 
Next in line are the photographically de- 
tailed, deep-perspective paintings of the 
Dali-Ernst type of surrealism 

The museum has even found a word, 
as well as wall space, for the relatively 
new style of such younger artists as Jack- 
son Pollock and Walter Quirt, in which 
masses of line or blobs of color fuse into 
barely recognizable, but often emotional- 
ly powerful, forms. They call it “Fantasy: 
Out of Chaos.” 
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The Job of Being Absurd 


In recent years the caption under the 
humorous cartoon has become shorter 
and shorter. And Rumanian-born Saul 
Steinberg has practically eliminated it. 
Hence the title of his new book of car- 
toons and drawings, “All in Line.” 

Just five years ago at 26, the same 














Steinberg offers no caption... 


year he became a Dottore in Architettura 
in Milan, Steinberg contributed from 
Italy his first drawings to an American 
magazine, Harper’s Bazaar. The next 
year, from Santo Domingo where he had 
fled from Fascist police, he began pub- 
lishing in The New Yorker. The follow- 
ing year he arrived in New York. At the 
start of the next, he was drafted into the 
Navy, made an American citizen, given 
a commission, and sent to China attached 
to the Fourteenth Air Force. He spent 
eighteen months overseas—in’ China, 
India, North Africa, and Italy. 
Steinberg cracks: “I learned English in 
China.” He also made part of his repu- 
tation there, for he sent home drawings 
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of GI reactions: to the natives overseas, 
and vice versa. Today, having been a 
citizen two and a half years. and ne 
spent eighteen months in the Uni 
the States, Lt. (j.g.) Saul Steinberg ranks as 
Then fi ine of the nation’s foremost humorous 
lism. artists. 
: Steinberg’s type of humor differs 
tings ff grongly from that of such acrid New 
Art Yorker greats as James Thurber and 
urico Hf william Steig. He sees life with a be- 
agall. nign eye. “I like people,” he admits. 
y de- “Generally speaking they are good boys.” 
f the Steinberg’s “Good boys” are angular char- 
acters with jutting noses who view the 
word, [i .hsurdities of life with amiable bewilder- 


tively BF nent. A serious-looking small man with a 
Jack- sandy mustache which he once (when 
which young) painted black in the hope of re- 
e into F : : 

: sembling the Mexican movie star, Ramon 
ional. Navarro, Steinberg with considerably less 
itasy: fF vanity now says: “All my men look like 

me, don’t you think?” 

His humor is both very simple and very 
sophisticated. Often it stems more from 
the drawing than from the idea. Much 

or the yf Steinberg’s humor is. funny me 3 be- 
horter [y cause he sees it that way, as with the 
Saul mother. herding four little children, who 


ed it, fy ¢xchanges an understanding glance with 
* ff a dog herding four little puppies. He 











Oe: loves to picture respectable middle-aged 
si women doing absurd things: One, for 
same 
U0) 
aU oO £2 - Q 
: The New Yorker 
* ... but lets you deal your own 


example, is happily tracing the outline of 
itetturd Bher hand all over the living-room wall. 
| from BHis book also is full of such reasonable 
nerican absurdities as a dainty, Victorian wall 
e ae lock with a time bomb attached. 
he “ ae who has influenced many 
in pu fartoonists himself, freely admits his debt 
opt 0 Picasso (his angular drawing) and 
At the Ban Gogh (his wiggly landscapes). Ac- 
into the wording to Steinberg another influence 
, or m his cartooning has been his military 
ttach rvice: “I think it has damaged me. 
e spent There is an inside discipline which does 
China, hot allow me to do freely what is not 
_. . esical. I can not think of what is absurd 
glish in Hany more.” (AL IN LINE. By Saul Stein- 


is repu- MPerg. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc. $2.50.) 
rawings 
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: London's famed Big Ben, superb 
example of the clock-moker's 

craft, loses or gains but ten seconds per 
week, though it is nearly ninety years old. 
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It’s our job to make 


Packaging Dreams come true 


In planning to improve your package, or in seeking to lower costs, 
we believe it will pay you to consult us. For we can give you 
the benefit of exceptionally broad experience gained in serving 


America’s leading manufacturers. 


Many modern improvements in packaging have been made prac- 
tical for volume production by our machines. Cellophane is a good 
example. When introduced, the use of this sales-attracting material 
was limited to products wrapped by hand; no machine then avail- 
able could handle it. We met this need in short order with cello- 
phane wrapping machines that were quickly installed by manufac- 


turers of cigarettes, candy, food, drugs, etc. 


The easy-opening device, that enables you to zip the wrapper off 
a package without fumbling, is another development pioneered 


by us. 


Printed material in roll form, which makes notable savings over 
the cost of cut-to-size sheets, is now going on many products, thanks 
to our perfection of the electric-eye registering device. And the 
dream of having one machine wrap several different sizes of pack- 
ages has been realized by many a manufacturer through the use of 


our quickly adjustable wrapping machines. 


Thirty years of pioneering finds us today with the largest and 


most widely used line of wrapping machines in the country. 


, Write for our booklet “Sales Winning Packages” 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield 7, Massachusetts 


80 Church St., New York 7 ¢ 111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2 
101 W. Prospect Ave., Cleveland 15 e 443 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles 18 
18 Dickens Ave., Toronto 8 
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Brunner saw the Pope 














RELIGION 


Americans in Rome 


Although the future of Archbishop 
Francis Joseph Spellman, America’s out- 
standing Catholic cleric, remained undis- 
closed last week,* the Vatican and other 
Americans, both lay and clerical, figured 
importantly in the postwar news. 

@ Msgr. Walter S. Carroll of Pittsburgh, 
special relief emissary of the Vatican to 
Austria and Germany, announced from 
Rome that he hoped soon to return to 
his mission with at least twenty physi- 
cians. He had taken seven with him when 
he entered Central Europe two months 
ago to treat inmates of prison camps and 
displaced persons, setting up relief centers 
in Munich, Linz, and Ulm. 

€ To Jean A. Brunner, commander-in- 
chief of Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
his party who have been touring Europe 
since June 18, Pope Pius XII himself 
spoke feelingly warning them against 
men who were “only too ready to make 
capital” out of crises. He offered the hope 
that veterans, who knew the anguish of 
war, would be a force for the preserva- 
tion of peace. 

@ William C. Bullitt, former Ambassador 
to Russia and France, now a major in 
French Army, was another American re- 
ceived by the Pope. This was Bullitt’s 
first visit to Rome since last fall when he 
wrote an article purporting to express 
what Romans think of the war—and post- 
war communization of Europe. The at- 
ticle was interpreted variously as an ex- 
pression of Bullitt’s own anti-Soviet feel- 
ing or as an expression of the Pope’s at- 
titude toward Russia. 








*Rumor had Spellman destined to become ei 
Papal Secretary of State or Papal Nuncio to the 
Mine Hemisphere (Newswsex, Feb, 12 

ly 2). 








“In spite of the severe shortage of paper and manpower. In spite of 
priorities, allocations and other wartime limitations, the paper mer- 


chant is doing a fine job.” That’s typical of expressions by buyers 
across the country. 


e Here at Kimberly-Clark we know that our distributors appreciate 
A big hand 


this loyal cooperation of their customers and hope that the Day is not 
far off when they can serve you as they would like. 


for the Meanwhile, these alert merchanjs are keeping abreast of new 


developments in paper and printing. By availing themselves of valu- 


Pa per Mere ha nt able information uncovered by continuous and extensive research at , 


Kimberly-Clark, they are constantly adding to their store of knowledge. 


So when that great Day comes, your paper merchant will not only 
have a finer-than-ever Levelcoat Paper to offer, but will be equipped 
to provide better-than-ever service. 
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PAPER PACKS A WAR PUNCH—DON'T WASTE ITI i 











ONE-QUARTER CARAT © $85 to $150 


ONE-HALF CARAT © $190 to $375 


ONE CARAT $540 to $835 


nS 


TWO CARATS $1375 to $2300 


©. Wings 


Hope Today — as through the 





centuries — earnest, spoken vows of constancy and love echo 


from holy walls . . . to stir young hearts with living hope... 


to forge brave dreams of a new and better world. For a young 


couple thus married, the memory of the moment is an inspiration 


through all their lifetime. Often such memories are kept bright 


and ever warm in the joyous flame of the engagement diamond 


that sealed their faithful promise. 


**The Temple Emanu-El,"* at San Francisco, with its great central dome in the Levantine style, 
is one of the most stately in the world, Painted for the De Beers collection by Bernard Lamotte. 


Facts About Diamonds: These are aver- 
age current prices for unmounted quality 
diamonds. Add 20% for federal tax. (The 
exact weights shown occur infrequently.) 
Size alone does not determine diamond 
values. Color, cutting, brilliance and clarity 
have an equally important bearing. You 
should have a trusted jeweler’s best advice 
at all times when buying diamonds. 


Industrial Diamonds—a key priority for 
high-speed war production—come from the 
same mines as gem stones. Millions of carats 
are used in United States industries today. 
The occasional gem diamonds found among 
them help defray production costs for all 
these fierce little “fighting” diamonds. Thus, 
there are no restrictions on the sale of 
diamond gems. 


DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED MINES, LIMITED, AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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MOVIES 
Blood in Cagney’s Eye 


It is a rare James Cagney movie in 
which the redheaded actor isn’t squaring. 
off against either cops or gangsters. In 
‘Blood on the Sun” (the stars second 
independent production) he collides vio- 
lently with both—if there’s a distinction in 

















Japan. What Cagney does to the assorted . 


Nipponese is a bit fanciful but thorough- 
ly gratifying this side of the Pacific. 
“Blood on the Sun” is a neat, tough, 
and suspenseful melodrama more con- 
cerned with entertainment than with sig- 
nificance. On the other hand, the director, 
Frank Lloyd, makes a reasonable stab at 
portraying the Japanese warlords as they 
probably are. Here and there he indicates 
that some Japs long ago sensed the folly 
of aggression and mentions, in passing, 
that even our own country can b 
fool or a traitor. 


Rough, Tough, and Sylvia: The year 
is 1928, the scene is Tokyo, and the 
story is an apocryphal account of how 
Baron Giichi Tanaka’s master plan for 
world conquest was smuggled out of 
Japan and later presented to the League 
of Nations, where the Japs protested it a 
forgery. According to “Blood on the Sun,” 
the fist- and spade-work was accom- 
plished by an imaginative and energetic 
American newspaperman (Cagney) with 
some offside help from a Eurasian Mata 
Hari (Sylvia Sidney). 

Miss Sidney, returning to the screen 
for the first time since 1941, makes an 
impressive comeback as the spy who 
doesn’t reveal her Eastern. hand to the 
Japs until Cagney gets an Irish grip on it. 
Under Lloyd’s direction the rest of the 
cast (most of’the Orientals are played 
by Occidental: actors) is sufficient unto 
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We pulled a beaut’ 


right off the 
junk heap! 


“Total loss’’ said the insurance company. And for nearly a year 
that trailer stood rusting in the ‘“‘graveyard.'’ Meanwhile, owners, 
B & F Transportation Co., Inc., of New York were facing an equip- 
ment crisis. Desperate for capacity, Mr. Eisen took a hopeful look 
at the ‘‘cotal loss.”’ 





Half its left side was ripped off . . . 
fear cross members broken . . . frame 


badly bent. They ask Nick Dubak 


Could we do anything with it? : 

We'll try. Our crew sails in... ; 

straightens and reinforces the frame 

. .. Mew cross members. . . new pan- 

els, inside corner posts and tailboard 
. . new coat of paint. . . and— 





our Newark Branch Manager— 


What a “beaut” that job was— 
when mere weeks later we turned it 
over to B & E—good as new. But 
more important—we helped a cus- 
tomer out of a bad spot. 


The point? Just this: Trailmobile Servicenters (60 of them from 
coast to coast) are ready and able to handle anything from a pre- 


ventive maintenance checkup to completely rebuilding any make 
of trailer. Keep your equipment rolling with Trailmobile service. 
The Trailmobile Company, Cincinnati 9, Ohio; Berkeley 2, Cali- 
fornia; Charlotte, North Carolina. 


= ‘TRAILMOBILE 


104 Years of Building Transport Vehicles * Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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the assorted heroism ‘and evil involved. 
Rhys Williams is the American news- 
paperman who sells out to the enemy. 
Rosemary de Camp and Wallace Ford 
are the first Americans to learn of the 
Tanaka blueprint and die for knowing. 
Robert Armstrong, Philip Ahn and John 
Emery, respectively, impersonate the 
Emperor’s big shots—Colonel Tojo, Com- 
mander Yamamoto, and Premier Tanaka. 

However, the film’s dynamic drive is 
generated by the alternately cerebral and 
athletic Cagney. He is always actor 
enough to steady this frenetic skuldug- 
gery with a persuasion that will pass for 
realism. 


Love and Flying Mares: Although 
the theme is topical and the authors 
savagely critical of our Oriental enemy, 
“Blood on the Sun” backs its box-office 
punch with the more familiar staples of 
melodrama: an Irish-American hero’s ro- 
mance with an Anglo-Chinese beauty; 
the isolation of a democratic crusader in 
a Fascist fief, and, most of all, an out- 
numbered reporter’s double-fisted survival 
of secret police, and plug-uglies twice his 
size. 

In a climactic battle with a hulking Jap 
policeman (John Halloran), Cagney ex- 

rtly combines the mayhem of judo and 
coaine to stage a free-for-all that will 
lift you out of your seat with every crash 
and bang and flying mare. And it is 
typical of this film that, when the em- 
battled American is finally overwhelmed 
by Tokyo’s best snipers and gumshoe 
men, he is still able te stagger gallantly 
to his feet and hobble off to the safety 
of the American Embassy. Obviously 
nothing would be gained for the 
studio by killing off a guy who had 
licked considerably more than his weight 
in wild Japs—and had Miss Sidney wait- 
ing for him in China. 


PO 


Gershwin Omnibus 


Warner Brothers’ “Rhapsody in Blue” 
is a biographical film that succeeds al- 
most entirely on the basis of its thrill- 
ing score. As a biography of the late 
George Gershwin, the film fails to sus- 
tain the two hours and nineteen minutes’ 
running time chiefly because Gershwin’s 
life—aside from the Horatio Alger char- 
acter of his ragtime-to-riches story—was 
lacking in dramatic incident. 

The boy from New York’s Lower East 
Side hit the jackpot at 22, with his first 
big hit, “Swanee.” After that George, 
with his brother Ira matching the music 
with brilliant lyrics, turned out one hit 
after another; then progressed to “Rhap- 
sody in Blue,” “An American in Paris,” 
and the beloved Negro folk opera, “Porgy 
and Bess.” From the beginning Gershwin 
was wrapped up in himself and his ca- 
reer. When he died in 1987, he was an 


international celebrity not yet 39 and one 
of his country’s great composers. 
With the exception of ringing in two 


fictional romances (Joan Leslie and Alexis 
Smith) the screen play is a fairly honest 
presentation of the composer whom 
Deems Taylor called “a link between the 
jazz camp and the intellectuals.” Robert 
Alda, an ex-burlesque player chosen by 
the producer, Jesse F. Lasky, because he 
wanted to avoid confusing the Gershwin 
personality with that of a “personality” 
actor, gives an intelligent and recogniz- 
able impersonation in a difficult role. 
Among the excellent supporting players, 
Morris Carnovsky is outstanding as Poppa 
Gershwin, and Herbert Rudley provides 
his best performance to date in his por- 
trayal of Brother Ira. 

The most touching scenes in “Rhap- 
sody” concern the close-knit family life 
of the Gershwin clan. For entertainment, 
the film calls on the famous folk of that 
era to impersonate themselves: Oscar 
Levant is at his best as the wise-crack- 
ing, piano-playing intimate of the Gersh- 
win ménage; Tom Patricola comes out of 
retirement to sing and dance “Somebody 
Loves Me”; Al Jolson (looking not a 
season older in blackface) introduces 
“Swanee” as he did in 1920 at the Winter 
Garden, and Paul Whiteman re-stages 
the bravura evening when he introduced 
“Rhapsody in Blue” to Aeolian Hall. 

All too often Irving Rapper, director, 
has to work overtime to keep a demand- 
ing camera in action when the sound 
track is given over to lengthy excerpts: 
from the titular theme, then “An Ameri- 
can in Paris,” “Cuban Overture,” and 
several others of the composer’s serious 
works. As a result, the film seems even 
longer than it is. However, as Gershwin 
would have it, it is the music that counts. 
All in all, 24 of his compositions are skill- 
fully woven into the script. And you don’t 
have to be a Gershwin fan from ’way 
back to see why his music justifies this 
celluloid memorial. 


Robert Alda as George Gershwin and Oscar Levant as Oscar Levant 
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MEDICINE 


Angina Ease 


For three years, the 70-year-old man 
had suffered the agonizing pains of angina 
pectoris (severe heart pain under the 
breast bone). Usually they lasted at least 
five minutes; at times, he could not walk 
farther than 50 feet without stopping. 

Dr. Wilhelm Raab of the University of 
Vermont College of Medicine, prescribed 
thiouracil, a chemical widely used to 
treat goiter (NEWSWEEK, June 12, 1944), 
in two periods of four months and five 
months respectively. In the first period, 
the angina attacks disappeared within 80 
days, except for two brief seizures. In the 
second, three weeks elapsed before the 
attacks disappeared completely. Since 
then, the elderly patient has been able to 
walk and climb hills at a good clip with- 
out any discomfort. 

This case was one of ten, reported 
recently in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, in which Raab tried 
thiouracil on victims of angina pectoris. 
In seven cases the treatment proved 
effective; in four severe instances symp- 
toms disappeared entirely during treat- 
ment. Two patients with severe angina 
pectoris died from coronary thrombosis 
while the treatment was still under way. 
without having shown improvement. 

Thiouracil, which suppresses the thy 
roid-gland hormone, acts on angina pecy 
toris in much the same way that it help 
toxic goiters. In goiter conditions, accorég 
ing to Raab, the thyroid hormone subject 
the heart muscle to the oxygen-deprivil 
toxic action of epinephrine, one of th 
adrenal-gland hormones. When the thy 
roid is removed surgically, or suppresseqe 
by thiouracil, these symptoms disappeatg 


















































In angina pectoris, when the thyroi@ iil 
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“\\ “We sure could use a Teletalk on this 


Browse mumbled Juliet, straining her ears 


Clear, instant voice-to-voice contact with other key in- 
® Py dividuals or departments in your business is the priceless 
ra) TE TEREE LIT oe boon you get from a Teletalk Intercommunication System. 
«. % ae awe 4 SOO 8 . - 

\ You simply flip a handy key at your elbow (several at 
\' Y once, if desired)... and give or receive information or 
( instructions without leaving your desk ... without delay 


or error or needless running around. 





v ————_| J ' 
BN Peery > Teletalk stretches your productive working hours, con- 


serves irreplaceable time and energy, steps up the effi- 
ciency of your operation all along the line. The moderate 
first cost of the installation is absorbed—and fast!—by 
savings; after that, Teletalk’s many benefits are perma- 


nently yours for the trifling operating cost (from your 
lighting circuit). 





There is a Teletalk System ideally suited to your needs, 
whether your business occupies a two-office suite or a ten- 
5 oll CAPS acre plant...in either case, Teletalk’s economies and 
f angina , : advantages are decidedly worth while. Your local distrib- 
der the utor will gladly appraise your needs and suggest the best 
= ~_ 1 installation for you. Look him up in your classified tele- 
ping. ‘ . phone book; if he is not listed, write us direct. 
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Licensed ander U. S. Patents of 
Western Eleciric Company, In- 
cor porated, and American Tele- 
Dhone and Telegraph Company. 
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_American J Optical 


COMPANY 
Buy U.$. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS World's largest mokers of ophthalmic materials 








“It’s a matter of 


GOOD TASTE! 


Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U.S. A. 
SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY + IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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is treated with thiouracil, the heart is 
protected from the heart-muscle activity 
which contributes to the violent distress. 


Po 


Don’t Abuse Penicillin! 

Ever since penicillin production passed 
from scarcity to plenty, the public has 
been demanding a preparation of the 
drug that could be taken by mouth in- 
stead of by frequent and sometimes pain- 
ful injections, requiring hospitalization. 

“Doubtless they will get it,” prophesied 
Sir Alexander Fleming, discoverer of the 
infection-killing wonder, “and then will 
begin the error of self-medication with 
penicillin and all its abuses.” 

Speaking at a dinner given in hiyhonor 
last week by some 200 scientists engaged 
in penicillin production, the wry, blunt- 
— Scotsman, who has just com- 
pleted a tour of the United States (News- 
WEEK, June 11) warned: “The wrong 
source of infection will be treated, but 
this doesn’t matter so much as long as 
large doses are not taken. It will only 
mean disappointment to one individual. 

“The greatest possibility of evil in self- 
medication is the use of: too-small doses 
so that instead of clearing up the in- 
fection, the microbes are educated to 
resist penicillin, and a host of penicillin- 
fast organisms is bred out, which can be 
passed on to other individuals and per- 
haps from there to others, until they 
reach someone who gets a septicemia or 
a pneumonia which penicillin cannot 
save. In such a case, the thoughtless per- 
son playing with penicillin treatment is 
responsible for the death of the man who 


eventually succumbs to infection with the 


penicillin-resistant organism. I hope this 
evil can be averted.” 


Pon 


How to Sleep in Bed 


Asked what he was fighting for, John 
Brown, overseas soldier, said: “So I can 
go home.” 

After months of mud, foxholes, flak, 
and machine-gun bullets, Brown, like a 
lot of others, felt that all he needed was 
to get back to that fabulous spot and 
everything would click into place. 

But, somehow, it didn’t. 

It wasn’t that the home folk treated 
Brown like a stranger but that he felt 
like one. To these kindly people, war 
seemed to be on the other side of the 
world. They didn’t have to take it. But 
Brown was still in it. He and his friends, 
including those who would never come 
back, were stuck with the war. 

John Brown found it tough to relax 
and adjust himself to this strangeness. He 
was disturbed about himself. He brooded. 
Eventually, he became one of the 10,000 
returning veterans who each month de- 
velop some kind of psychoneurotic dis- 


- order. Last year there were more than 


800,000 of them—and with fewer than 
$8,000 American psychiatrists and only 30 
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Once a great artist left his casel to 
plan the arsenals and siege guns of a 
mighty war. The man was Leonardo 
da Vinci—many-sided genius of the 
Middle Ages. His name will never 
die. His work lives on—but not in 
guns and things of battle. It lives in 
the smile of a lovely lady, the Mona 


Lisa of the Louvre. 


Over and over in our world’s 
history the arts of peace have been 


abandoned to make way for the crafts 


Le Gunsn ale ‘ad the Lay 


of war. Something like this has hap- 
pened to us in America. To soldiers, 
to civilians and also to Olin Indus- 
tries. Like everyone else, we've had 
to lay aside the job of peace to speed 
the hour of victory and hurry the 
day when we can all go back to mak- 
ing things that folks can 
enjoy in security and peace. 

All that Olin chemists, 
engineers, metallurgists and 
technicians have learned in 


Dilvisinas. Subsidiaries, Affiliates 





peacetime ... and in wartime will 
go into the hopper. Out will come 
many things—roller skates for chil- 
dren; guns and ammunition for 
sportsmen; flashlights and batteries 
for everyone; brass, bronze and other 
alloy metals needed by countless 
manufacturers to make the myriad 
commodities that help make living 
in America pleasant and profitable. 

That’s what we dream of. It’s 
a hope we share with all 
America, and it’s bound to 
come true. 

Out Inpvustrizs, Inc. 

East Alton, Illinois 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY ¢ WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY ¢ WESTERN BRASS MILLS © BOND ELECTRIC 


CORPORATION © WESTERN POWDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


e GOVERNMENT OWNED OLIN OPERATED TACOMA 


ALUMINUM DIVISION ¢ UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY (OPERATING ST. LOUIS ORDNANCE PLANT) ¢ LIBERTY 
POWDER COMPANY ¢ EQUITABLE POWDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY * COLUMBIA POWDER COMPANY ¢ 


EGYPTIAN POWDER COMPANY ¢ TEXAS POWDER COMPANY. 
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Sixteen Years of Air Line Service 














AT YOUR DOOR 


@ In the heart of Chicago—on 
the Boulevard, Grant Park, 
and beautiful Lake Michigan— 
the great, friendly STEVENs is 
our logical heeienertes for 
usiness or relaxation. Write 
or wire for reservations—en- 
joy the advanta of THE 


TEVENS—world’slargest hotel. 
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Massachusetts 


Investors Trust 
“3rd Consecutive Quarterty Distribution 


The Trustees have declared a 
quarterly distribution of twen- 
= Pag (26) cents a share, pay- 
able July 20, 1945, to holders 
of certificates of beneficial in- 
terest at the close of business ¥ 
June 29, 1945. 

ROBERT W. LADD, Secretary 
Boston, Mass., June 19, 1945 
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AH EAD senianeaiameneestie: 

ping room,” say users of Marsh Stencil 

Machines, Brushes, Inks! Three sizes to 

meet Gov’t Spec., 1”, 3/4”, 1/2”. For sam- 

ple stencil, Shippers’ handbook prices, 

pin this to business letterhead, with your 
name 









MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
60 Marsh Building 
Belleville, Il, U.S.A. 
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‘Veterans Administration neuropsychiat- 


ric hospitals to attend their painful needs, 
To help curb the appalling number of 
military crackups, the Army Air Forces 
has just issued a booklet which prepares 
its men for Assignment U.S.A. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with simple “how-come” 
and “how-to” pictures and charts, “Com- 
ing Home” describes in advance what it 
means for John Brown to be catapulted 
from war into a world where people eat 
and drinkand play and sleep well at night. 
The manual, which is purposely inob- 
trusive, was written by a group of top- 
flight Air Forces psychiatrists who spent 
long months condensing the whole his- 
tory of war emotions into a few simple 
pages. The foreword suggests the flier 
stick it away where he can get at it later. 
Whether he feels “good or bad or just 
mixed up,” it may come in handy. 


Combat Detraining: “Coming Home” 
came in handy to John Brown. What he 
needed was a chance to burn up excess 
energy—but constructively. Overseas, he 
stayed keyed up, alert, in a state of con- 
stant alarm. Normal fear made him fight 


. harder, shoot with accuracy and speed. 
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A typical vet needs reorientation ... 


When fear demanded a burst of energy, 
war gave him a use for it. 

At home, Brown’s fears had no outlet. 
He tried working them off in the local 








gin mill, by oy a poke at the first guy rem 


whose looks he didn’t like, by arguin 
with civilians and police officers. It only 
made trouble and left regrets. 

“Of course,” the manual points out, 
“it would be fine if he could have had 
all of his former values restored by just 
blowing a whistle. But it takes time, 


sometimes lots of it, to ‘decondition’ off 


‘detrain’ after a session of combat.” 


The Way Back: Like any veteran, 


Brown thought his problem a special one. 


But though it differed in degree, it fol 
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lowed pretty much the same pattern of 
any mes 3 restless Joe who had been 
in the fight. One thing he had sense 
enough to recognize: The men who knew 
the score, who knew what made them 
tick, and what they could really expect 
from civilian life, did a pretty fair job 
of handling their own cases. 

For instance, he soon learned that get- 
ting up a sweat at almost anything— 
boxing, hunting, chopping wood, even 
jitter-bugging — relieved his tension. 
Whipping up an interest in mental ac- 
tivity helped, too. 

He had to get on with people, and 
that wasn’t easy. Most of them had not 
shared his experiences; they did not see 
as he did. He was accepted or rejected— 
not as a hero with silver wings and a 
string of service ribbons but as an awk- 
ward guy in a new blue pinstripe. At 
first, this cold, hard fact hurt; later it 
helped him over many rough spots. 

Knowing that there was still a big war 
job to be done: and doing something 
about it also helped to restore Brown’s 
balance. Coming home didn’t end the 
war by a long ‘shot. The men at trainin 
bases needed the benefit of his season 


\ seg 


hunting 


building or meking 
something 


jitter BA2g t00, t 
when he liked it, was 0.K. 


From ‘‘Coming Home” 
-.. psychiatrists urge self-therapy 


mowledge. Brown passed on what he 
ew to others who still had to be trained 
0 take his place. Insight is healing, but it 
int always a cure. There were times 
when Brown slipped, when he com- 
blained irrationally, when he fought the 
turn to a normal social groove. 
But bones mend, stomachs stop ach- 
ig, and disturbed emotional feelings also 
tal and settle down. With “common 
ase, understanding, time, constructive 
4k, medical treatment when needed, 
n objective, normal relationship with 
people,” the Air Forces manual promises 
pat any war-weary soldier who is not 
ly neurotic before he begins his 


ey, “can look forward to Assignment 


VUrT) 


fokfe-5- A. with confidence and assurance.” 





The victory over Germany emphasizes the 
need of Power to Win to finish the job quickly 
and completely, concentrating on Japan until 
our war efforts bring total victory and un- 
conditional surrender. Continental, producer 


of Power, continues to concentrate on 


POWER TO WIN 
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Continental Motors [orporation 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


\ Molti ame OXov Iisa: 
Are Power, Too! 
Buy War Bonds 
and Keep Them! 
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Seconds count— 
when there is a fire 


There’s no time to lose when fires start. 
It is only a matter of seconds before fire 
trucks respond ... with sirens screaming... 
to the first alarm. 


Fire calls in Chicago are handled by a com- 
plex telephone and telegraph system through 
alarge central control station. Electric power 
for the communication lines is always avail- 
able from 125 special dynamotors built 
by Bodine. In 20 years of continuous duty, 
there has never been a dynamotor failure... 
not a fire call has been missed because of 
dynamotor trouble. 

Bodine motors have given similar depend- 
able service on hundreds of other types of 
machines for 40 years. When selecting and 
applying fractional horsepower motors, a 
Bodine engineer will gladly help you choose 
the correct motor for the job. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Obie St., Chicago 12, i. 
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Loos AncELES—The visit to Holly- 
wood of J. Arthur Rank, foremost 
British motion-picture magnate, and 
the stopover of various foreign officials 
on their way home from San Francisco 
underline a problem which has been 
worrying American motion-picture 
leaders for a good many months. What 
is to be the future of American pic- 
tures in foreign countries? The answer 
to that question carries with 
it the answer to the ques- 
tion what is to be the future 
of pictures in the United 
States. For here is a situa- 
tion where it is not necessary 
to remind people of inter- 
national trade. The motion- 
picture industry is in it on a 
vast scale and, unless the 
industry can maintain its 
position, there will be a first- 
class disaster in moviedom. 

In the writing of my current book, 
“The Hays Office,” it became evident 
to me, as I brought the story of co- 
operation in the motion-picture indus- 
try down to the events of this spring, 
that I had covered the end of an era. 
The 23 years of the Hays organization 
marked the development of healthy 
cooperation within the industry, the 
perfecting of technical: skill and equip- 
ment, the development of a market for 
better pictures and the will and ability 
to make better pictures. In the era 
now opening, the industry takes these 
gains for granted and proceeds, through 
the organization built up by Hays, to 
meet the new problems created by a 
world recovering from war. 

The essence of the major problem, 
which leaders in the industry admit 
with some reluctance, is whether the 
world outside the United States can, 
in its impoverished condition, support 
its end of a motion-picture industry in 
which costs have zoomed to unbeliev- 
able heights. The problem isn’t that 
the people of the world, from Africa 
to the Arctic, will not like our pictures. 
They love them and always will. The 
question is whether they will be able 
to find the means to continue to sup- 
port the industry in the manner to 
which it has become accustomed. 


The motion-picture industry of 
the United States takes in 80-85 per 
cent of the money spent by the world 
to see movies. Britain gets 15 per cent 
and is determined to get more. The 


The Motion Picture’s Critical Future 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 





. bread before they have cake and that 





rest of the world’s picture production 
is chicken feed. In making pictures the 
industry counts on 30-40 per cent of) 
its revenue from abroad. If that foreign 
margin is to be shaved after the war 
by competition or quotas or other forms 
of foreign restriction, the American 
companies will be faced with the 
alternatives of cutting costs or of going 
broke. There can be no other way out, 
unless the public in this 
country can be induced to 
put more money into the box 
office. This is a very debat- 
able possibility. 

A reliable estimate out 
here is that in ten years pro- 
duction costs have doubled 
what was considered a le- 
gitimate expense in produc- 
ing a picture. American pic- 
tures have made a terrific 
hit because important pro- 
duction valués have been put into them. 
Vast sums have been spent in building 
up the star system. Technical perfec- 
tion has been pursued without regard 
to cost. Accuracy in details is a passion. 

But when the government of a state 
like Czecho-Slovakia or Holland tells 
its people that they will have to have 


the finances of the state cannot stand 
the millions. that go out to pay for 
movies, there is little that diplomacy 
or business acumen can do about it. 
What will happen in such cases will 
be the imposition of a tax or a quota 
or both. Before the war, American 
pictures contended with a rising tide 
of such restrictions imposed for ideo- | 
logical, as well -as economic reasons. 
In the future, ideology will be less 
important, but the economicnecessities 
of governments will be greater. And 
there will be more competition. 





This is not a problem, however, 
which Americans can shrug off as just 
another Hollywood worry. It is a vital 
concern to every American. American 
pictures are the most potent means in 
existence of advertising American prod- 
ucts, customs, ideals and good will. 
The nation simply cannot afford to 
view this foreign problem of the mo- 
tion picture with indifference. That is 
why the legitimate efforts of the 
American motion picture to keep its 
place on the screens of the world de- 
serve the support of the American 
public and its government. 
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CONTINENTAL MOTORS, big name in engines, turns out 600 different models our soldiers are “riding” 
to victory! Continental solved a serious motor production problem by use of a Shell Industrial Lubricant. 


*_. Rode the Six Hundred...” 


CHARGE OF THE Heavy Bricave: More exciting, Shell is making many more valuable contribu- 
today, than Tennyson’s stirring poem, is the manu- _ tions at Continental: 

tncinane co eipornt mates olhanagarsn —— The huge Muskegon plant successfully uses a light 
—for marine, ordnance, automotive, aircraft, and P y 

industrial acai Continental ie ies atti Shell Motor Oil for break-in and block testing of “in 
tion. For on “Ain thee engines our dengan ar eagnee:. Aa Rel eae s spanliny te 
on a dozen fronts ride roughshod “into the mouth veloped Shell Broaching Oil is meeting rigid require- 


» : psc ments of broaching aircraft engine valve guides out 
of hell”... and out again—victorious! of alloy steel... . 
Diversified production and assembly of complex 


engine parts gave rise to many lubrication problems Yesterday's answer to a lubrication problem is seldom 
ve ah ih In their h ane pen i i diff- good enough for today. At Shell’s research laboratories 

; ; y ce ? lubricants are constantly being improved. Are you sure 
culties were encountered due to emulsification of 


our plant is getting the benefit of 
the lubricant with water, greatly hindering pro- he tows wi. ies ea ae 
duction. 


develops? Call the Shell Lubrica- 
Shell Lubrication Engineers were called in—rec- _ tion Engineer. 
ommended a special type of Shell Hydraulic Oil. 
Operating difficulties were eliminated—engine pro- = For distinguished service—Shell’s 
h 


: Martinez and Wood River Refineries 
duction moved ahead at full speed. ave been awarded the Army-Navy “E”’ 


Leaoerns tn ImwousrTrery Rety On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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Rye Whiskey 


The name of Mount Vernon has been known and respected wher- A Blend 
ever whiskey is served—here and abroad. Now we offer this famous 


whiskey with the same great character, but with a new mildness to 


heighten its appeal. Old friends of Mount Vernon have welcomed Blended by P<) Bottled bs 


its new mildness. Many have said that they like it better than ever 
before. It’s certainly worth watching for. One try will show you why. 


Mount Vernon 


‘Matienal Distillers Products C0 


86.8 PROOF— 49% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS—NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW york 





